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IS OUR CIVILIZATION PERISHABLE ? 


Tus question might be answered summarily by saying that 
what has been may be again; meaning, that as very advanced 
civilizations have perished, ours may perish. But the inference 
would hardly be authorized, because it could not be assumed 
that a civilization having the elements of vitality discernible in 
ours ever before existed, those involved in any previous one not 
being precisely known. If answered at all, then, it must be by 
reasoning upon what we know of the existing civilization; deter- 
mining its essential elements, and casting its horoscope by 
detecting and estimating the causes that threaten, or may 
threaten, its perpetuity. No attempt will be made to define 
with scientific accuracy what civilization is. It will be assumed 
generally to be the ensemble of achievement in knowledge, in 
wealth, in the arts, in culture and refinement, in morality and 
religion, among the leading peoples of our age. So that the 
question propounded, in substance, is, Are there causes at work 
by which this fair fabric may be destroyed ? 

Three orders of causes might be supposed capable of pro- 
ducing such a result: physical causes, moral causes, and moral- 
physical causes. To the first would belong those convulsions 
of nature of which traces are found in the history of mankind, 
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and still more clearly on and beneath the surface of the earth, 
A deluge or deluges, beyond question, at some epoch in the past, 
swept away a large part, if not all, of what then lived upon 
our planet. It is not agreed what were the causes or what the 
extent of such deluge or deluges, and it is therefore beyond 
the power of science to say that their destructive agency may 
not be again witnessed. So with other supposable cosmical 
influences. It is an accepted theory among astronomers that — 
not to speak of the ultimate fate of the solar system, to fall 
into the sun, and even of that of the whole starry universe, to 
crash together into one vast volume of superheated gases — 
minor planets or fragments of planets are continually dropping 
into the sun; and although it is believed that the earth is 
destined to avoid such a catastrophe for many ages, it would 
be rash to say that it could not happen. 

Of one thing scientists are pretty certain,—that but a short 
time ago, as stellar life is reckoned, a dreadful catastrophe did 
befall our earth. There came upon the parts of it now the 
smiling seats of civilization, a deposit of ice, covering them to 
the depth of hundreds of feet, and of course destroying all 
living things that could not escape to warmer climes, if such 
there were. Whether man existed previously to that calamity is 
not certainly known. If man did exist, there is no evidence that 
he had attained to any degree of civilization comparable to that 
which arose afterward. Whatever was the cause of the last ice 
period,— for science teaches that there has been a succession of 
such, alternating with periods of warmth, like that in which we 
live,— according to the current theories, that cause has been a 
constantly operative one, and it is regarded as certain that in 
the course of time the same terrible phenomenon will recur. 
This will be when the great cycle of changes in natural con- 
ditions, on which the ice production depends, has been completed. 
Estimating the cosmical influences which produce this change, 
astronomers have fixed upon twenty-one thousand years as the 
length of the period from ice age to ice age, and we are said to 
be now in the middle of one of those periods. If so, it is only 
ten thousand five hundred years since our temperate zone was 
one vast field of ice. Herodotus says that, according to the 
traditions of Egypt, its civilization was in his time ten thousand 
years old. He wrote something over two thousand years ago. 
It is not probable that this figure is correct. From the best data 
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now attainable, derived from monuments and other sources, 
the civilization of Egypt is believed to have existed six thousand 
years before Christ. This would give it an antiquity, now, of 
about eight thousand years. On this hypothesis, it was two 
thousand five hundred years after the period of greatest prob- 
able cold during the age of ice, before the civilization of Egypt 
arose. If the same date be fixed for that of Chaldea, the ances- 
tors of the Egyptians and Chaldeans may have been the remnant 


l that had escaped from the northern ice-fields; and inasmuch as 
) they preserved no traditions of the time previous to the catas- 
‘ trophe, their civilization must have been, when they began their 
; migration southward, extremely meager. At a time of such dis- 
; tress, what learning had existed must have been mainly forgotten. 
1 When every energy of mind and body was exerted to meet the 
physical wants, the lapse into barbarism from a higher condition, 
t had one existed, would be rapid. This reckoning would leave 
A two thousand five hundred years, or even more, if the supposed 
e migration began before the highest degree of cold was reached, 
0 in which to found the civilizations of Egypt and Chaldea, as 
ll history shows them to us six thousand years before Christ. 
h But speculation in regard to what may have immediately pre- 
is eeded and followed the last age of ice, is less important to us now 
at, than in regard to the consequences of a recurrence of such an 
at age a few thousand years hence. Nature in her cold as in her hot 
1e moods has no respect for the works of man. As the tempera- 
of ture should go on falling, and philosophers should fill their ears ' 
ve with predictions of the woes to follow, despair would seize upon 
a the minds of men, as it did about the year of our Lord One 
in Thousand, when it was prophesied that the world was about to 
r. be destroyed; or as it did a few years ago, when the prophecies 
n- of Miller led many to believe that the end of all things was at 
d. hand. Men abandoned their business, and betook themselves to 
re, fasting and prayer and the preparation of their ascension robes, 
he If the conviction should become general, based on scientific 
to reasoning, and justified apparently by the increase of cold and 
ly ice, the same temper of mind would show itself; famines, pesti- 
as lences, and wars would be likely to arise; the crowding of 
he multitudes into the more desirable places, and the resulting 
nd passions and destitution, would bring about conflicts which 
0. would soon reduce the migrating hordes to a fraction of their 


former numbers. What, in such a mélée, would be the fate of 
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schools and churches, of newspapers and books, and other sim- 
ilar means of illustrating and increasing civilization, it is easy 
to imagine. As the pressure of want, of war and pestilence, 
grew greater, the leisure for learning, even the love of it, would 
be lost ; the increasing cold would lead to the burning of books 
and papers, no longer valued or useful, except to give warmth 
to the freezing bodies of their owners; or if not burned, they 
would be flung away; and it is a peculiarity of our civilization 
that its written memorials are impressed mainly upon paper, 
which both fire and water will destroy. Mackintosh is, there- 
fore, in error when he affirms that “the discovery of paper and 
printing rendered a second destruction of the repositories of 
knowledge impossible.” Whether those depositories shall be 
destroyed will depend, not alone upon their wide diffusion, but 
upon the character of the material of which they are composed, 
and, as we shall see, upon the disposition of the men amongst 
whom they are placed. Had it depended only upon their ma- 
terial, the Greek and Roman classics would not now be, most of 
them, lacking or mutilated. The ancients had tablets of brass 
and stone. Even their papyrus was equal in durability to our 
paper, and their parchment was far superior. But most of their 
libraries were destroyed, some by vandal hordes, some by the 
Moslems, and still more by the Christians. Of those destroyed 
by the last, a few have been recovered by skillful manipulation 
of palimpsests, upon which the treasures of ancient literature 
had been obliterated and replaced by monkish legends. Far 
more, then, than the written memorials of the ancients, those of 
our existing civilization are dependent upon the estimate, in re- 
spect to sacredness or value, which men place upon them. 

This brings us to consider the operation of moral causes 
which may be supposed to threaten civilization. Unlike the 
physical, which would produce their effect by a complete 
destruction of all written memorials, as well, perhaps, as of all 
living things, moral causes would be such as should tend to 
paralyze or to poison one or more of the essential elements of 
civilization ; to destroy it by corrupting its life-blood. This re- 
sult would follow from the prevalence in the current literature 
of principles hostile to the life of society. We say preva- 
lence in the literature; but if in that, then also in the life of 
the people, since the one is but the gauge and reflex of the 
other. 
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If railroads and steam-ships, accumulated wealth and ma- 
terial comfort and splendor, were all there is of civilization,— 
if they were not merely the husk enfolding the grain,— it would 
not so much matter whether it were perishable or not. The 
moral and, as its highest efflorescence, the religious character 
created and fostered by the forces producing civilization, is that 
which gives to it its only permanent value; and whatever 
beautifies and expands that character, fortifies; and whatever 
perverts or weakens that character, tends directly to destroy 
civilization, whether as it exists in literature or in the hearts 
of men. And because this necessary moral element always 
rises or sinks to the same level both in literature and in men’s 
hearts, if it become perverted in either, it will perish from 
both. When this happens, there is danger that honest zeal 
for purity may destroy all literature, both good and bad, and 
thus hasten the ruin it would fain prevent. History con- 
firms this view. Much of the classical literature of Rome was 
so foul that the Christian Church diligently sought to extirpate 
the whole. The infected part ought to have perished, as did the 
empire whose vital juices it had poisoned. There are Latin books 
in our libraries which it is a disgrace to Christian civilization 
that it permits to exist. Nothing but the prevailing ignorance 
of the Latin tongue saves them from criminal censure as obscene 
literature. 

The moral causes threatening civilization, therefore, are 
such as tend to undermine the principles essential to its per- 
manence, What are those principles? First in importance rank, 
as has been already hinted, the principles of morality. Does 
this seem to be a mere truism? Mr. Matthew Arnold has raised, 
none too early or too loudly, a warning voice against the pre- 
vailing tendency of French imaginative literature; he charges 
it with impurity. Whether the malign product known as the 
French novel be the growth of the “lower empire” of the third 
Napoleon, or the proper fruit of the third republic, it is of fatal 
augury to the French people, and to any other whose taste it 
adapts to itself. No nation not struck with moral blindness or 
moral paralysis can produce or circulate novels like M. Zola’s, 
Not that his are the worst; their very grossness prevents them 
from working the evil wrought by others whose immorality is 
more carefully veiled ; as complete nudity is less hurtful to the 
public morals than the half nude, which, leaving room for the 
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imagination, excites it. How far the dry rot pervading many 
ranks of French society is answerable for the collapse of the 
empire and the fatuous politics of the existing republic, it would 
be rash to pronounce with certainty. As a similar infection 
subdued the hardy virtues of the Roman commonwealth, making 
possible the immense ruin which befell it, so it may have ren- 
dered inevitable the awful overthrow of Sedan ; and where it will 
end for France, or for those neighbors who eagerly feast upon 
the garbage of her immoral literature, no prophet can tell. The 
vice in the French novel consists in its perverted views of the 
sexual relations. This shows a proclivity to sensual indulgence, 
unconsciously treated as normal and harmless, which can co- 
exist only with obtuseness of the moral sense. 

But how disastrous soever such a vice may be, it is less so 
than another which might become prevalent. The apparatus of 
the mind, of the reasoning faculty, might be so disarranged that 
its verdicts would no longer correspond to the truth of things. 
What is said upon this head must be understood not as affirma- 
tion but as hypothesis, as an endeavor to ascertain the effects of 
certain supposed causes upon the vitality of an existing civiliza- 
tion, if they were to come into operation. Suppose a philosophic 
sect were to flood the world with principles, cunningly devised 
to confound all moral distinctions, teaching that the end justifies 
the means; that while homicide is under ordinary cireum- 
stances unjustifiable, yet to propagate the truth intrusted to 
their keeping, any act deemed necessary, even the taking of 
innocent life or the overthrow of beneficent political institu- 
tions, is justifiable; and that if the native conscience of their 
instruments is too tender not to feel remorse after the commis- 
sion of such necessary acts, some head or junto of the supposed 
philosophic sect had the power of expunging their guilt, and of 
quieting their disturbed moral sense; one hazards little in say- 
ing that such principles would be a menace to the existing civ- 
ilization. Civilization has been built upon theories of conduct 
directly the reverse: that the end does not justify the means ; 
that intentional homicide, save in lawful war or in necessary 
self-defense, is murder; and that not to punish and prevent 
it by the dreadest sanctions would be to resolve society into 
its original barbarism. Imagine, further, not only that such 
principles were formulated and propagated by skillful teachers, 
subduing with a cunning logic the minds of the ignorant, but 
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that they were thundered forth from pulpits and from the chairs 
of theological professors, with the assumed sanction of divine 
inspiration, could it be deemed possible that a sound morality 
would long survive such a contagion, or that the civilization 
corrupted by it could or ought long to endure? 

In estimating the destructive effects of the supposed prin- 
ciples, it ought to be remembered that the leaven of sexual 
immorality and, much more, of a perverted moral sense in 
the blood of a people, never ceases to work until interrupted by 
some terrible judgment of God, eutting down the diseased 
misgrowths of years, or sending the sinning peoples into a 
blessed servitude to some Gothic horde, uncultivated but 
morally unperverted. An American consul, sent by President 
Lineoln to Asia Minor, once maintained to the writer that no 
people which had fallen from a high civilization could ever be 
built up into a great people again; that in their ignorance 
they would still claim to be what they had once been, highly 
civilized, and that they would therefore, in their self-conceit, be 
unteachable. Applying this principle to Asia Minor, he said 
that the only remedy for its barbarism was to destroy its 
people root and branch, and begin with the soil anew. If 
ignorant self-conceit is thus fatal to recuperative power, what 
shall be said of principles which not merely stimulate the 
retrospective imagination, or rest upon a pardonable pride 
in ancestral glories, but which paralyze the moral perceptions 
and the moral energies of a people? And if the civilized world 
should drink in the virus of such principles, could its civilization 
be permanent? Must it not early perish? As Macaulay has 
said, “ The Goths and Vandals which would overpower our civ- 
ilization would come upon us from within, and not from with- 
out, as in the old days.” They will be the cancerous growths of 
that civilization itself. There is now left no foreign race which, 
as in the case of Rome, while it tramples our liberties and our 
institutions into the dust, would regenerate us by its homely but 
unsophisticated virtues. 

Another moral cause which may threaten our civilization is 
a mistaken view of the relations between capital and labor. 
This cause presents a double aspect, according as capital is 
found to be too grasping, or labor to be too exacting. It is not 
now for the first time that conflicts bringing grave dangers to 
society have arisen between those two great forces. From the 
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obseure hints which history gives us, it is evident that while 
the nature and extent of the respective rights of labor and 
capital were not well understood, and the weaker party, the 
ignorant, laboring poor, often bore long without seeking redress, 
a time was generally reached in which the limit of forbearance 
was passed, and terrible outbreaks, worse than any experienced 
in our day, occurred. The servile insurrections of classical 
antiquity, the peasant wars of the middle ages, in France, 
Germany, and England, are examples of this. It is noticeable, 
however, that these outbreaks of violence were limited in extent. 
The disease being local, recovery was possible, and it often 
came from voluntary concessions by the capitalists of the period. 
Labor rose in rebellion because it suffered, and, the oppression 
being removed, quiet and contentment were restored. If the 
causes were strictly local, the same phenomenon might again be 
witnessed. Such now, however, is the solidarity of all civilized 
peoples, that causes of discontent in the ranks of labor are likely 
to be universal, even when they are material in their nature ; so 
that the danger from that source is greater than in former times. 
But the causes are not all of that kind; there are causes in the 
principles propounded by the parties to the conflict, as deter- 
mining their respective rights, which, because they fly upon the 
wings of the wind over the whole earth, are all the more seri- 
ously menacing to civilization. One of these, on the part of 
capital, is the principle that there are no limits beyond which 
capital ought not to be allowed to accumulate ; or that corpora- 
tions cannot rightfully be controlled in the exercise of their 
charter powers; or that while monopolies, strictly so-called, are 
illegal, virtual monopolies, entailing upon a people all the evils 
of real monopolies, ought not to be disturbed in gathering their 
colossal harvests of gain. 

It is not, however, from the ranks of capital that the 
danger which we wish now to emphasize is to be apprehended, 
but from those who possess the physical force to compel 
obedience to any behest they choose to formulate—the vast 
laboring majority. The dangers flowing from an abuse of 
capital are dangers from the few, which the physical superiority 
of the many may always avert. Not so with those which flow 
from the errors of labor, which nothing but its own better 
judgment, or Divine power itself, can counteract. And here, 
lest we be misunderstood, let us say that the danger we have in 
mind is not now, in most quarters of the world, pressing; the 
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principles on which it rests not being generally accepted. An 
attempt will be made merely to determine the effect of those 
principles upon our civilization, on the supposition that they 
were accepted and enforced. One of these principles is that the 
evils which afflict society at the present day are so deep-rooted 
as to be irremediable, and that the only thing to do is to destroy 
the existing order of things. This principle of social despair is 
that of the Nihilists. Of course, as they believe that our pres- 
ent civilization ought to be destroyed,—and they have organized 
their forces with a view to compass its destruction,—for them 
the question we are discussing is answered, that civilization is 
destructible; and, doubtless, the method proposed by them, the 
uprooting of all governments, all religions, the confiscation of 
all property, the abolition of the family, and the like, would 
produce the desired result. The principle of the Nihilists, in 
other words, is a direct and fatal menace to civilization. Another 
principle, both social and political, which would destroy the 
present order of things, is that that is necessarily right which 
receives the vote of the majority.” Properly understood, Mr. 
Arnold’s maxim, that it is a “remnant” only which ought to 
have the power of making laws or of determining what is right 
conduct, is just. If so, the converse of this, that the power to 
govern ought to be lodged with that which has the major 
physical force, is untrue, and might, if the principle were carried 
into effect, lead to a wrecking of existing institutions. For labor, 
therefore, to say to itself, “ Because we outnumber those who 
would rule us by so many millions, we have the right to make 
such laws as will best suit our purposes, without regard to the 
rights of others, would be a great error, and, if reduced to prae- 
tice, that principle would prove fatal to society. The wise are 
ever the few. Even the wild animals, moved by instinct, follow 
the lead of the one that has most cunning and experience. Men 
will generally do this when those of all degrees congregate 
together. But when they separate into hostile groups, the labor- 
ing poor in one, those who ean live without labor in another, 
the really wise may or may not be in that group which is the 
more numerous. The most fatal thing is that no matter how 
unwise a measure may be, or how unjust, the majority is likely 
to have the physical power to enforce it. 

Of the moral-physical causes, but a single one will be 
specified, and that of a nature so delicate that nothing but its 
well-known operation and its extremely dangerous character 
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would justify its introduction in a diseussion of this nature. 
We refer to the widely prevalent and growing aversion of the 
higher ranks of society to marriage, or if marriage occur, to the 
having of offspring; and to the use of means intended to prevent 
it. We shall only add that if advanced civilization is to bring 
with it the general prevalence of this aversion, and if the wicked 
ingenuity of men shall be able to devise effectual means for 
preventing the growth of families, the doom of our civilization 
is irrevocably fixed. Its downfall must follow. 

If neither the moral nor the moral-physical causes described 
are thought sufficient, singly, to produce the supposed result, 
consider the effect of them all combined. Suppose, as might 
chance to be the case, that the greater number be both ignorant 
and morally depraved; that they are filled not only with self- 
conceit, but with malice toward all that exists; that their moral 
instinets have been so perverted that they believe wrong to be 
right and right wrong; that the end justifies the means; and 
with all this, that the world will never be well governed until its 
laws are dictated by the majority in numbers, rather than in 
wisdom ; and what might not be the fate of our institutions, of 
our entire civilization? It is easy to sneer at such vaticinations 
of evil, and to say that, however bad the case may be at any one 
time, Providence means that the leaven of good working in the 
mass of society shall ultimately leaven the whole ‘ump. That 
may be; but no one of us ean claim to be in the secret councils 
of the Almighty, and perhaps he intends to destroy, if the evil 
and not the good, the immoral and not the pure, come to prevail 
on the earth. God carries on his affairs in this world with no 
regard whatever to time or expense. Societies, empires, civili- 
zations, have gone down, one after the other, because in certain 
. respects, not fully understood by us, he found they did not 
answer his purposes. It would be very unwise to flatter our- 
selves that he esteems us or our civilization more highly than 
he did that of the Chaldeans, the Assyrians, or their suecessors. 
To-morrow he may crash into ruin all that we see about us, if 
it transgress in one iota his established laws. This conclusion, 
then, seems justified by some solid reasons,— that our civilization 
is perishable; that it may owe its death to convulsions of nature, 
like the recurrence of an ice age, which scientists pronounce to 
be inevitable, and to have probably already more than once 
occurred, or like that supposed by Mr. Donnelly, the collision 
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of our planet with a comet; or that it may perish from moral 
or moral-physical causes, which are now actually at work in 
some countries; which have brought destruction upon many 
civilizations, isolated and cireumscribed in extent; and which 
threaten, in this age of steam, the printing-press, and electricity, 
to become universally operative, and to work their destructive 
effect wherever the social conditions facilitate their malign 
influence. 
J. A. JAMESON. 
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AGRICULTURAL POLITICS IN ENGLAND. 


ALTHOUGH the agricultural depression which has prevailed 
in England with great severity since 1878 has been to some 
extent relieved by a good harvest for all crops except wheat, it 
would be idle to expect any speedy revival of confidence in the 
prosperity of English agriculture, which has been under a cloud 
for about fourteen years. Since the great harvest of 1868 there 
has been only one first-rate wheat crop—in 1874; and in only 
three other years has the crop approximated to an average—in 
1870, 1878, and 1882. Barley has been a fair or good crop in 
seven years out of the fourteen; but in 1882, like all other crops, 
it was seriously injured in quality by the extremely wet harvest. 
No other crop can show as good a record as that of barley. 
The seven years ending with 1881, however, made up the most 
disastrous cycle which English agriculture has endured in recent 
times, the worst year of all being 1879, which completed the 
ruin of thousands of farmers. Estimates collected from a large 
number of farmers residing in every county in England, and 
published in the “Mark Lane Express,” show the estimated 
average yield, in bushels, of the principal crops for the seven 
years referred to, as compared with a normal average yield; 
and to these figures I have addod the estimates for 1883: 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Beans. Peas. 
Seven years ending with 1881 ..24.66 31.00 39.17 25.7 24.75 
Normal average 29.05 35.05 43.03 30.08 28.09 
Harvest 1883 26.04 35.04 43.06 32.04 28.07 


It will be understood that these figures are all averages of 
estimates, and we have no official returns upon the yield of crops 
in England; but they are averages of a large number of esti- 
mates made by the most competent men, and they may be taken 
as approximately correct. They give some indication of the 
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losses suffered by English farmers through unfavorable seasons. 
For the greater portion of the period, too, prices of grain have 
been low. The average price of wheat in 1879 was 46s.; in 
1880, 44s.; in 1881, 46s. 1ld.; in 1882, 41s. 10d.; in 1883 the 
highest weekly average has been 43s. 10d., and the average for 
the year can scarcely be more than that of 1882. Yet this isa 
year in which the world’s production of wheat is supposed to be 
less than a year’s consumption, and the prospect of higher prices 
in the near future, therefore, is not encouraging. Barley has 
been low in price since the repeal of the malt tax, partly because 
so many substances are used instead of barley malt in the manu- 
facture of beer, and partly because the spread of the temperance 
movement has diminished the consumption of aleoholie bever- 
ages. Here, again, there is no reasonable expectation of a return 
of such high prices as formerly prevailed more or less frequently 
in different periods. The highest weekly average price in 1883 
was 35s. per quarter, and in one week the average was as low 
as 25s. 6d. Under existing conditions, farmers in England can- 
not grow wheat and barley with profit at such prices as those 
given above, and the question is, What are they to do in order 
to make their farms pay? The bearing of agricultural polities 
upon this question will be presently stated ; but first it is desir- 
able to refer to other difficulties of the English farmer’s position 
in addition to poor crops and low prices. 

It may seem to those not well acquainted with all the con- 
ditions of English farming that the question at issue is simply 
one of rent adjustment; but that this is not the case is proved 
by the fact that at the present time there are thousands of acres 
of corn-growing land which tenants could scarcely be induced 
to take rent free. An official return of the unoccupied farms in 
1881 gives the total area of unoccupied landin England and Wales 
as 43,817 acres; but this did not inelude the acreage of farms 
cultivated by landlords unable to find tenants, a very much larger 
quantity than that named above, which only includes farms left 
entirely uncultivated. Since 1879, rents for new hirings have 
gone down from twenty to fifty per cent.; but the reduction has 
only been made, as a rule, after previous tenants had been ruined. 
Permanent reductions, where tenants have managed to struggle 
on, have been few, though temporary remissions of from ten to 
fifty per cent. have beencommon. From the Income Tax Returns 
it appears that in the quarter century ending with 1876 agricult- 
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ural rents in the United Kingdom increased by forty per cent., 
and to meet the times at least that proportion requires to be 
taken off all rents that have not been already permanently re- 
duced. But landlords naturally prefer to keep up the nominal 
amount of their rental, and to let their tenants off the payment 
of a portion of the sum in bad seasons only. In the current 
cereal year, as the general harvest was a good one, few if any 
remissions probably will be made, and farmers will struggle on 
till another bad season ruins many of them. By quitting their 
farms, they could get others at much lower rents; but, apart 
from their attachment to their homes and the fear of not doing 
well with strange farms, many of them are in debt to their land- 
lords, and others are in so delicate a financial position that they 
dare not face the general settling-up involved in a flitting. 
Sooner or later there must be an end to this embarrassing state 
of affairs; for unless the conditions of farming are altered or 
rents are permanently reduced,— and both are necessary in very 
many instances,— the ruin of the tenants who are in the position 
described cannot be far off. The full intensity of the dilemma 
with respect to rent, however, has yet to be stated. Landlords 
have power to absorb in rent not only any benefit that arises at 
any time from higher prices of agricultural produce or from a 
run of prolific seasons, but also any advantages that may arise 
from the expenditure or skill of their tenants. The better a man 
farms the higher rent he pays, asa rule. This point is connected 
with the law of landlord and tenant, which will be referred to 
hereafter. The Law of Distress has had a great influence in 
forcing up rents; for, by giving to the landlord a preference 
claim over all other creditors of the farmer, it enables him with 
safety to accept as a tenant any man who offers a high rent, al- 
though the man may not have half enough capital to enable 
him to farm the land properly. If a tenant fails, the landlord 
is almost invariably safe, as he can seize by distraint whatever 
property there may be on the farm, and until his claim is fully 
satisfied no other creditor can take a penny. 

In their awkward position, farmers of arable land have no 
lack of advisers. If corn-growing does not pay, they are told to 
lay their land down in permanent pasture and breed live stock 
or engage in dairy farming; or to grow fruit or vegetables. 
Permanent pasture is increasing in the country gradually and 
slowly. The desirability of its more rapid increase is doubtful, 
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as it involves less produce from the land and diminished employ- 
ment of labor; but, apart from that, there are obstacles in the 
way. In the first place, a great deal of the best wheat land is 
not suited for permanent pasture; and, secondly, the making of 
pasture is costly work, for the expense of which tenants have no 
security. Dairy-farming is the most profitable branch of agri- 
culture at the present time, and it seems likely to remain so. 
There is an ever-increasing demand for milk and butter, and 
cheese has sold well since American makers ceased to flood our 
markets at prices which they found unremunerative. Sheep- 
breeding, again, has paid well for some time, in spite of the low 
price of wool. With very little increase of pasture, dairy-farm- 
ing, breeding, and meat-producing, might be greatly extended, 
especially if the system of ensilage, now being tried in all parts 
of the country, turns out to be as successful as it seems likely to 
be. But here we not only come back to the old deadlock — the 
want of security for tenants’ capital; we also have to face a fresh 
difficulty — the frequent losses caused by cattle disease. Again, 
the keeping of a large number of cattle or sheep means a great 
outlay of capital, a consequent improvement in the land hired, 
and serious risk of loss from disease. As for fruit-farming, its 
encouragement is most desirable for both producers and con- 
sumers; but scarcely any one has a sufficient inducement to 
undertake the costly work of planting. Landowners are, for the 
most part, merely life tenants of their estates, and therefore 
have no interest in improving the land by sinking eapital in it; 
while tenants, many of whom would be glad to grow fruit, have 
no security for the necessary outlay. Nor is this all, for an 
abominable impost, called Extraordinary Tithe, is levied by the 
Church upon every acre of land cropped with fruit or hops. 
This impost, varying from 3s. 6d. to 18s. per acre, is charged in 
addition to the ordinary tithe on the same land, usually about 
7s. per acre in the fruit districts of Kent. The ordinary tithe 
rent-charge is in reality paid by landlords, apart from any 
increase that may occur between one adjustment of rent and the 
next; and at the present time the amount of the rent-charge, 
which varies in proportion to the average price of grain, is 
falling. But the extraordinary tithe is a direct tax upon the 
enterprise of the farmer, as it is imposed upon any land newly 
planted with fruit or hops, and ceases when these crops are no 
longer grown on that land. At the present time the farmers of 
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Kent are resisting the collection of this impost, refusing in many 
instances to pay it, and forcing the clergy to distrain upon their 
property in order to obtain the amounts demanded. 

The present system of assessing land for taxation purposes 
is another impediment to agricultural improvement. The bet- 
ter the farmer, the higher his rates, as well as his rent, is the 
rule. If either landlord or tenant increases the value of a farm, 
by building upon it or otherwise improving it, the assessment 
for poor rates and other taxes is put up, although the improver 
may not have realized a farthing of profit upon his outlay. This 
causes indignation, and greatly hinders the improvement of land. 

In addition to the discouragements to improved farming men- 
tioned above, there are on most estates antiquated and absurd 
restrictions upon the courses of cropping and the sale of prod- 
uce. Very many tenants are compelled by their agreements to 
adopt a particular rotation of cropping, and are forbidden to 
sell off the farm hay, straw, or roots, or to grow two white- 
straw crops in suecession. In many parts of the country a 
given quantity of straw, for instance, sells at a price four times 
the value of the manure that can be made with it; conse- 
quently, a farmer could bring back to the land in return for 
the straw a very large quantity of fertilizing material, in the 
form of manure or in that of feeding-stuffs, and yet he is not 
allowed to do this. In many other ways, farmers’ hands are 
tied, and they are prevented from carrying on their business 
in the most advantageous way. The object is to prevent the 
exhaustion of the soil; but if farmers were encouraged to im- 
prove the land by giving them security for their improvements, 
and if they were deterred from deteriorating the land by the 
fear of having to pay damages (which can be recovered for 
“waste” or deterioration under the law as it stands, but not 
simply enough), no restrictions upon cropping and sale of 
produce would be needed. 

The destruction of crops by game preserved by landlords is 
still an intolerable evil on some estates; but it has been greatly 
mitigated by the action of the Ground Game Act of 1880, under 
which every tenant, unless prevented by the terms of an unex- 
pired lease of his farm or a sporting lease, has an indefeasible 
right to kill hares and rabbits. So great is the power of land- 
lords, however, that in many instances tenents are afraid to use 
their legal powers, especially when they have received a distinct 
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intimation that if they kill game they will be turned out of their 
holdings. 

It would be difficult to devise a system of laws, customs, and 
regulations more thoroughly calculated to keep agriculture at a 
low ebb than that which still exists in Great Britain. As already 
observed, the land is chiefly in the hands of life tenants, or 
limited owners, as they are commonly termed, whose interest it 
is to spend as little upon it as possible. If they are rich men, 
they are deterred from spending because all the money they 
invest in their estates is so much added to the already excessive 
share of their property which will go to their eldest sons or 
other heirs, and so much subtracted from the shares of their 
younger children and other relatives. The Settled Land Act of 
1882 has given to limited owners powers of sale under certain 
stringent conditions; but these are not likely to be extensively 
used, as there is a very strong feeling in favor of keeping up the 
status of a family by preserving the estate intact, however 
seriously burdened it may be by settlements and mortgages. 
As for tenants, it has been shown how they are deterred from 
improving their holdings and deterred or prevented from strik- 
ing out into some new form of agricultural business. Under 
such circumstances, it is no wonder that British agriculture will 
not stand the strain of modern competition in years of average 
fruitfulness, or that, when a few bad seasons come, farmers are 
ruined by thousands. With the best markets in the world for 
agricultural produce, farming paid moderately well in spite of 
all disadvantages so long as the importation of breadstuffs, 
meat, and other farm produce, was comparatively small; but 
now that our markets are flooded with grain from America, 
India, Australia, Egypt, and other countries, from which we 
received very little in the days of Protection, either the condi- 
tions of farming must be altered, or British agriculture, the best 
in the world, must permanently decline in efficiency. It is mainly 
because many of our large landlords temper their legal and per- 
sonal powers with indulgence, that the ruin of our farmers has 
not been more general than it has been. Very often the full 
competition rent of a farm is not demanded, while remissions 
are allowed in times of distress. Such indulgences, however, 
are dearly paid for in the forms of game devastation, loss of 
personal and business independence, and the stifling of all 
spirited enterprise. 
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The condition of farm laborers in England, although better 
than it was twenty years ago, chiefly because they have lately 
taken to emigration and migration more freely than heretofore, 
is kept down by the influences which prevent the application of 
capital and enterprise to the land. Their great grievance, how- 
ever, is their landless condition, in which respect they are worse 
off than they were before the great robbery known as the 
Enclosure of Common Lands was perpetrated. Except in a few 
parts of the country, it is almost impossible for a farm work- 
man to obtain land either by purchase or on hire. Small allot- 
ments, usually of the worst land in the parish, are in some 
places let at double the rent paid by the large farmers in the 
same district; but the patches are usually only about a quarter 
of an acre in extent. What the laborers need is an opportunity, 
by means of industry and thrift, of obtaining land enough to 
live on. It is doubtful whether peasant-proprietorship, as a 
general system, would pay in this country; but a few small 
farms in every parish, for the production of milk, eggs, poultry, 
pork, fruit, and vegetables, would certainly pay well, and the 
best of our farm laborers are well fitted to manage them. Such 
farms would afford careers for the flower of our laboring popu- 
lation, and would wonderfully stimulate industry and thrift. 
At present, a farm laborer has scarcely any opportunity of rising 
in the world, except by leaving the land for a large town, or for 
the United States, or one of our colonies. He may be industri- 
ous and steady all his life, and yet fail to better his condition, 
while the only prospect he has for his old age is the charity of 
the Poor Law and a pauper’s grave. As a rule, therefore, he 
does not try to save even before he marries, when he might save 
if he had a sufficient motive. If he does save money, he will 
simply subsist on that, when he is too old to work, as long as it 
lasts, and simply give relief to the rate-payers. He regards parish 
charity as his right, and is not disposed to deny himself for no 
other purpose than that of securing a meager independence. 
At present, the best of the young laborers are deserting the rural 
districts, leaving the old, the infirm, and the drunken, behind ; 
and, as education advances, this mischievous exodus will become 
more and more extensive, unless something is done to cheek it. 
It is to be remarked in this connection that the farm workman 
does not escape from the evils of our land system even when he 
becomes a townsman ; for the rents of houses in our large towns 
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are forced up enormously by the practical monopoly in land for 
building sites, and by the land-jobbing that goes on. 

Under all the circumstances above briefly noticed, it is not 
surprising that what with comprehensive brevity is termed the 
“Land Question” is receiving more and more attention among 
thoughtful men in town and country alike. Hitherto, all at- 
tempts to remedy the gigantic evils of the land system have 
been defeated by the landlords, who wield enormous power in 
the House of Commons, and entirely control the House of Lords. 
The farmers have been feebly agitating against their’ grievances 
for many years, with no result worth mentioning. They are so 
much divided against themselves, and for the most part so 
entirely under the thumbs of their landlords, that they never 
combine effectively. Chambers of agriculture, established many 
years ago for the discussion of questions of agricultural politics, 
are largely controlled by landlords, and there is only one farmers’ 
association of any importance which represents the advanced 
and independent tenant-farmers. This is the Farmers’ Alliance, 
founded in 1879, and one of the best-abused institutions in the 
country. The objects of the association, as given in its pub- 
lished programme, are as follows : 


1. To secure the better representation of tenant-farmers in Parliament. 
2. Tostimulate the improved cultivation of the land, especially by obtaining 
security for the capital of tenants invested in the improvement of their 
holdings. 3. To promote the reform of Laws relating to the Ownership and 
Transfer of Land. 4. To encourage greater freedom in the cultivation of 
the soil and the disposal of its produce. 5. To obtain the abolition of class 
privileges involved in the Law of Distress. 6. To promote the further reform 
of the Game Laws. 7. To obtain the alteration of all legal presumptions 
which operate unfairly against tenant-farmers. &. To secure to rate-payers 
their legitimate share in county government. 9. To obtain a fair appor- 
tionment of local burdens between landlord and tenant. 10. To obtain the 
redemption of the land from the burden of extraordinary tithe charges, and 
the re-adjustment of ordinary tithes. 11. To watch over the interests of 
farmers in connection with railway charges. 12. The maintenance of effect- 
ive regulations in respect of cattle disease. 


This is a very moderate programme, as the most bitter foes 
of the Alliance are constrained to admit; but every one of the 
objects upon it meets with strong opposition whenever it is 
brought forward in Parliament, though not always from the 
same section of politicians. Not one of the objects has been 
fully realized, though some attention has been paid to a few. 
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The most satisfactory reform aimed at by the Alliance, and to 
a great extent promoted by it, was the framing of the Ground 
Game Act, which, however, is not in all respects satisfactory. 
The Settled Land Act does not at all satisfy the Alliance, and 
the Agricultural Holdings Act of last session, to be considered 
in detail presently, is entirely unsatisfactory. The latter meas- 
ure, besides pretending to give tenants security for their im- 
provements, dealt also with the Law of Distress, but in a very 
imperfect manner. It is difficult to legislate upon the question 
of freedom of cultivation and sale of produce; but the Alliance 
proposed to settle the difficulty by prohibiting all penalties 
upon the infringement of covenants as to cropping and sale, 
except when damages could be proved. A County Government 
Bill for next session is talked of, and, when local taxation comes 
to be dealt with, rates in England will probably be divided 
between landlord and tenant, as they are already in Scotland. 
Extraordinary tithes will not long remain, as their injustice 
is very generally admitted. Ordinary tithes will last till the 
Church is disestablished, when they will probably be used for 
national purposes, after life interests have been fairly pro- 
vided for; but the demand of the Allianee is that tithes should 
be levied directly upon landlords, who in reality pay them 
at present, apart from fluctuation, as the tithe on a farm is 
reckoned by a tenant as so much rent. The charges made by 
railway companies for the conveyance of farm produce are in 
many cases beyond the limits fixed by the acts of Parliament 
under which the companies were incorporated. This is a burn- 
ing question here, as it is in the United States. British farmers, 
however, have a grievance against railway companies which 
American farmers have not. Owing to competition among the 
companies, through rates from foreign countries to our great 
commercial centers are very low—much lower in proportion to 
distance than the rates charged for home produce. Indeed, the 
rates for foreign agricultural produce from a port to the metrop- 
olis, for instance, are in many cases less than the rates on the 
same kinds of English produce from a station half way between 
the port and the metropolis on the same railway. Thus English 
producers are handicapped, to the advantage of foreign pro- 
ducers, and the Farmers’ Alliance has rendered good service to 
farmers by bringing this question before Parliament. Upon the 
question of cattle-disease regulations there is great unanimity 
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among landowners and farmers. At present, we admit cattle 
from countries in which infectious disease exists, slaughtering 
the animals at our ports. Up to the present time the regulations 
have kept out rinderpest and pleuro-pneumonia; but foot-and- 
mouth disease has been brought from the continent of Europe, 
and has caused the two most recent outbreaks of the disease 
in the United Kingdom. To get rid of the disease, the most 
complicated and vexatious restrictions are put by various local 
authorities upon the movements of live stock ; and yet with very 
little effect, as the disease has spread over nearly all parts of the 
country. A strong agitation is now being made to induce the 
Government to close our ports against all live stock from coun- 
tries in which infectious cattle disease exists, until those coun- 
tries are free from the disease. The Government declare that 
they have not power under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act 
to adopt such a stringent course of action, and fresh legislation 
to give that power will probably be proposed next session. There 
will be great opposition to the proposal from the representatives 
of the towns, under the mistaken idea that the supply of meat 
will be reduced if the desired restrictions should be adopted. 
The fact is, however, that the losses from disease, and the pre- 
vention of breeding caused by the fear of disease, do more to 
keep down the supply of meat in this country than the total 
exclusion of the foreign supply would do. But no one asks 
that foreign meat should be excluded, and the present demand 
does not even go to the extent of the exclusion of all foreign 
live animals. In all probability it will be granted. If it should 
not be, the opponents of the demand, nearly all Liberals, will 
stand a very poor chance in the counties at the next general 
election. 

This programme of the Farmers’ Alliance, which I have 
briefly explained, so far as the objects are not self-explanatory, 
includes all the important demands made by British farmers, 
It is obvious that upon the attainment of the first objeet—the 
better representation of tenant-farmers in Parliament—the 
realization of those objects which are demanded of the Legis- 
lature in great measure depends ; and, accordingly, at the pres- 
ent time efforts are being made by the Alliance to get farmers’ 
candidates brought forward for county divisions. Already 
about forty members of the Alliance are in Parliament—not in 
most cases because they are members of the Alliance, however. 
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Most of these gentlemen are town representatives, whose sym- 
pathies are with the Alliance, but who care more for party than 
for agricultural reform. Some, however, are county men, who 
owe their seats chiefly to the efforts of the Alliance at the last 
general election, which took place less than a year after the 
association had been formed. At the next election the questions 
popularized by the Alliance will undoubtedly exercise great 
influence. 

The space remaining at my disposal must be almost entirely 
devoted to the important question of Tenant Right, more than 
once alluded to in the preceding remarks. It will have been 
noticed that almost all the proposals for renovating British 
agriculture lead up to this question, as they must do in a 
country where nearly all the land is farmed by men who merely 
hire it, and that for the most part on yearly tenancy. The 
fact is, that the landlord-and-tenant system in relation to land 
is a thoroughly rotten one, and Americans may well be warned 
against the danger—the imminent danger, as it seems to me— 
of the extension of that system in their great country. Land 
should not be farmed by mere lodgers. Either the State should 
own all land, or the tillers of the soil should own the portion 
which they till. The cultivator puts his wealth, or his labor, 
which is the same thing, into the soil, and if the soil belongs to 
another man the properties of two men are irretrievably mixed 
up together. Thus there must be dual ownership in the soil, or 
the confiscation of one man’s share by the other. The latter 
alternative has hitherto been adopted in Great Britain, and till 
recently it was the rule in Ireland also. Our landowners exclaim 
against dual ownership, as they naturally prefer the “ good old 
plan” under which they have become wealthy ; but it is as clear 
as noonday that the landlord-and-tenant system is only to be 
tolerated, consistently with justice, with a full recognition of 
dual ownership in the soil. But the question is not only, nor 
even mainly, one of justice between individuals; it is one of 
national expediency. Without a legal claim to compensation 
for his property in the soil, the tenant-farmer dares not do his 
best to develop the resources of the soil, and the nation suffers 
from an unnecessary poverty of agricultural production in con- 
sequence. Similarly, if there is any restriction upon the liberty 
of the tenant to improve his holding, all other people suffer 
more or less. Therefore, to render the landlord-and-tenant 
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system tolerable, in the interest of the public, tenants should 
have perfect freedom to improve the land and absolute security 
for their improvements. In Ireland a near approach has been 
made to this desirable consummation ; in England and Scotland 
we are very far from it. Our legislators have only nibbled at 
Tenant Right at present. Let us see how they have done it. 

In 1875, the Conservative Government, ostensibly yielding 
to a demand made by farmers for about forty years, passed the 
first Agricultural Holdings Act for England. This measure, if 
it had been operative, would have secured tenants for a portion 
of their outlay upon a limited and specified number of improve- 
ments; but as the Parliament of that day considerately allowed 
landlords to void the Act by simply giving notice to their 
tenants that they did not desire to come under it, nothing 
worth mentioning resulted from this remarkable legislative 
production. Of course, there was a great outery at this Indi- 
crous failure,—this mere sham of tenant-right legislation,— and 
to that outery the majority of Liberal members lent a ready 
ear. At the general election they were profuse in their promises 
of what farmers might expect if the Liberal party were placed 
in power, and no one gave more assuring pledges than Mr. 
Gladstone himself. But when the time came for the introdue- 
tion of a Tenants’ Compensation bill, it was deemed injudicious 
to offend the Whig landlords and their numerous supporters in 
Parliament, and a measure, very little in advance of the abor- 
tive Act of 1875, was brought forward, made weaker in Com- 
mittee, and weaker still in the House of Lords, and finally 
passed. It came into operation on the first day of the new 
year. This measure, known as the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1883, provides compensation for specified improvements made 
by tenants, which they can demand when they quit their hold- 
ings; but it is so fenced about with restrictions and means of 
evasion that it is not likely to have much effect, except to give 
work to lawyers, who have been very busy during the past 
autumn in preparing agreements to enable landlords to evade 
the Aet as far as possible. The principle of compensation as 
originally laid down in the Act is that of payment to the extent 
of the value of the improvements to an incoming tenant; but 
from this, in accordance with an amendment timidly accepted 
by the Government, there is to be deducted anything “due to 
the inherent capabilities of the soil,” an unknown quantity 
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which valuers cannot even approximately estimate. Improve- 
ments are divided into three classes. In order to have a claim 
for compensation for any of the improvements of the first class, 
including building, the laying down of permanent pasture, the 
planting of fruit-trees or hops, the reclamation of waste land, 
and other improvements of a permanent character, the tenant 
must obtain the written consent of his landlord before executing 
them. As this consent is certain to be refused in the vast 
majority of instances, the Act will be nugatory in respect of 
some of the most desirable of improvements. Permanent past- 
ure is necessary on many farms, in order to enable tenants to 
pay their way; and yet if they make any without their land- 
lord’s consent, they will not be entitled to a penny of compensa- 
tion, even if they should have to quit their farms before they 
have realized any advantage from their heavy outlay. The 
increase of fruit culture is still more desirable, and yet it is far 
too costly to plant fruit-trees without seeurity. As to waste 
land, it is simply abominable that it should remain uncultivated 
because its owners will not expend the necessary capital, and 
tenants dare not, as they have no security for the outlay. The 
authors of the Act declared that it would be trenching upon the 
principle of ownership to allow tenants to carry out and claim 
compensation for such improvements as these without the per- 
mission of their landlords. But if the latter only had to pay 
for value received, where would be the injustice? The law of 
England, in theory, does not recognize absolute ownership in 
land. All land is the property of the Crown, and the nominal 
owners merely “hold an estate” in it. They are stewards of the 
national property, the land, which is essential to the existence 
of the people in their native country. It is therefore a gross 
exaggeration of the privileges of such nominal ownership to 
assume that landlords have a right to refuse to develop the 
resources of the soil, or to allow any one else to do so. The 
publie interest demands that all possible encouragement should 
be given to men who are willing to invest eapital in the land; 
and that encouragement can only be given by making the ecap- 
ital, or its fruits, secure to those who employ it. The complete 
ignoring of this public interest in Tenant Right has spoilt the 
Agricultural Holdings Aet. 

Draining is the only improvement in the second division. 
In order to possess a claim to compensation for draining, a tenant 
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must give a specified notice to his landlord that he intends to 
drain a certain piece of land ; then the landlord may elect to do 
the work himself, charging the tenant interest on the outlay ; 
or he may refuse to do it, and the tenant may then drain the 
land. This arrangement is plausible at first sight; but as a large 
majority of tenants in England farm under a yearly tenancy, a 
notice of intention to drain land will probably be usually met 
with a six months’ notice to quit. At any rate, the threat of 
such a notice will be a very simple and effectual expedient for a 
landlord who does not wish to be liable to pay compensation for 
draining, to resort to. 

With respect to the first and second classes of improvements, 
even if a tenant is allowed to execute any of them, his landlord 
and he may make any terms “as to compensation or otherwise.” 
As the tenant in this country does not contract on equal terms 
with his landlord in the case of any farm worth having, the 
chances of equitable arrangements as to compensation are so small 
that the Act is certain to be nearly a dead letter in respect of 
these classes of improvements. 

The third class of improvements comprises manuring with 
purchased manures, liming, boning, chalking, marling, elay- 
burning, and the consumption by cattle, sheep, and pigs of 
purchased feeding-stuffs. Here we get to a nominal application 
of the compulsory principle as respects compensation; for a 
landlord can only contract out of this part of the Act by agree- 
ing with his tenant as to “ fair and reasonable compensation.” 
But the weak point in this arrangement is that there is no test 
in the Act as to what “fair and reasonable compensation ” is, 
and the power of landlords is so great that they will, in most 
eases, be able to induce their tenants to sign bogus agreements 
as to compensation for any improvements of the third class that 
the latter may be disposed to make. It is true that a tenant who 
has made improvements for which his agreement does not  pro- 
vide adequate compensation, will be entitled to go to a court of 
law when he quits his holding to plead that, although he signed 
an agreement declaring that he accepted its terms as affording 
fair and reasonable compensation, it did not really secure to him 
all that the Act entitles him to claim; but very few tenants 
will thus go back on their own agreements, and it is doubtful 
whether the courts would help them if they should take the course 
indicated. 
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When a tenant is allowed to claim compensation under the 
Act, the matter will be settled by two arbitrators, one appointed 
by the landlord and the other by the tenant, with an umpire, if 
necessary; but the general opinion is that the Act will be toa 
very great extent set aside by means of private agreements. 

Great discontent is felt at the omission of the Act to give 
protection to sitting tenants against having their rents raised 
on their own improvements. This has been by far the most 
common method of confiscating tenants’ property. A man who 
has raised the condition of his holding to a high state ot fer- 
tility is naturally reluctant to leave it, and he is therefore often 
constrained to submit to the injustice of being rented on his 
own improvements rather than give up his home and his farm. 
Under the Act, it is only by giving notice to quit that he can 
even partially protect himseif against robbery, and it has already 
been shown that he cannot expect full compensation if he has 
made many improvements, even if he does quit his holding. 

The Act has reduced the landlord’s power of distraint from a 
claim for six years’ rent to a claim for only one year’s rent, 
and it exempts from seizure the property of third parties, as, for 
instance, live stock sent to graze for a few weeks. This altera- 
tion, however, will not affect the rent-raising incidence of the 
Law of Distress, as a preference claim to one year’s rent will be 
ample security for a landlord who accepts a“ man of straw” fora 
tenant, tempted by the offer of a high rent. The alteration, more- 
over, will reduce the tenant’s credit with his landlord, without ap- 
preciably increasing it with other capitalists, and distraints will 
certainly be far more common than they have ever been before. 
Landlords, as a rule, have been very forbearing in the use of 
the monstrous powers given to them by the Law of Distress ; but 
now they will be likely to press their tenants when the latter are 
in arrear with a single year’s rent, as their preference security 
will be exhausted. The Law of Distress should have been 
abolished altogether, as its equivalent, the Law of Hypothee, 
has been in Seotland. 

These are the principal features of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act for England, and a similar measure has been passed for 
Seotland. The members of the Farmers’ Alliance in both coun- 
tries are thoroughly dissatisfied with the measures, which fall 
far short of proposals made by themselves. An amending bill 
is to be introduced next session by Mr. James Howard, formerly 
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president of the Alliance, and one of its founders; but there is 
no chance of the acceptance of the bill by the present Parlia- 
ment. The extension of the franchise to the farm laborers, 
which is expected to take place this year, will greatly improve 
the chances of agricultural reformers. 

Two proposals for land-tenure reform, not yet mentioned, de- 
serve notice. The first, which is not likely to be realized, is Mr. 
Jesse Collings’s scheme for settling farm laborers on the land as 
peasant-proprietors with the aid of State funds. The second is 
of far greater importance, and is likely to exercise a very impor- 
tant influence upon the polities of the future. I refer to the 
nationalization of the land, rendered very popular among our 
working classes especially by the wide circulation of Mr. Henry 
George’s “ Progress and Poverty” and Mr. Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace’s “Land Nationalization.” Mr. George’s arguments are 
exceedingly powerful, though some of his statements are greatly 
exaggerated, and his political economy is shaky; but his prac- 
tical scheme is in all respects as bad as it could possibly be. In 
the first place, it would be a gross injustice to take the land 
without compensating existing owners; and in the second place, 
to tax the land up to within ten per cent. of its letting value 
and still to leave owners to do what they can with it, would lead 
to such extremes of rack-renting as would ruin agriculture 
altogether. Mr. Wallace’s scheme is a very different one. He 
would value the bare land, apart from improvements and build- 
ings, pay the annual value of the bare land to owners and the 
last of their living heirs for life, take the same annual value 
from the occupiers of the land as rent, and give the latter fixity 
of tenure and the power of selling their Tenant Right, including 
all improvements. When owner and tenant are both entitled to 
some of the improvements, one would have to buy the other out. 
The present owners might hold as much land as they chose to 
oceupy, paying rent to the State; but subletting would be for- 
bidden. Rents would be revalued at fixed intervals, so as to 
take the “unearned increment” for the State, but not to touch 
improvements. The general effect of the scheme would be to 
give the three F’s to the oceupiers of land, and to make the 
State the sole landlord. There would be no risk of loss to the 
State, unless the value of the whole land of the country should 
diminish —an exceedingly unlikely contingency, especially as 
ground rents in towns would be nationalized as well 2s agricult- 
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ural rents. This scheme has been utterly misrepresented by 
all its adverse critics. The chief ground of objection taken is 
the alleged expense of State superintendence; but there would 
not be any more expense in colleeting the quit-rent on the land 
than in collecting an ordinary land or income tax. One thing is 
certain: if the land in this country ever should be nationalized, 
landowners will be fairly dealt with. As to the compensation 
to landlords, some say it is too much, and others that it is too 
little. Of course, the difficulty of carrying the scheme into effect 
would be enormous, and for that reason, if for no other, the 
proposal is not yet within the region of practical politics; but if 
oar landlords continue to oppose the most moderate reforms of 
our land system, as they have done hitherto, publie indignation 
will some day force a sweeping measure through Parliament. 


E. Bear, 
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A DEFENSELESS SEA-BOARD. 


NEARLY twenty-two years ago (March 9, 1862), the famous 
naval duel between the Monitor and the Merrimac, in Hampton 
Roads, effected a revolution in sea-coast defense and maritime 
warfare. Prior to this memorable event, our system of coast 
fortification was as good as any in the world, and the ordnance 
with which our forts were armed was as heavy and as effective 
as that of any power in Europe; while our navy, though small, 
was a source of just pride, because of the perfection of its 
models and the construction of its vessels, and of their arma- 
ment and equipment. 

In the winter of 1858-59, while I was on leave of absence 
from the army, in Europe, I went aboard the Wabash in the 
harbor of Genoa. She was one of four frigates constructed about 
two years previously in our navy-yards,— of which the Merrimac, 
afterward used against us with such fatal effect, was another, 
—and was the flag-ship of the Mediterranean squadron. I ean 
never forget the emotions of pride that surged up to my very 
throat on pacing her deck and contrasting her with the war- 
vessels of other powers, of which there were several in port. 
She was the gem of the harbor; in power, speed, grace, and 
beauty the superior of everything that rode the waves of the 
Mediterranean at that time. 

On my subsequent visits abroad, in 1869 and again in 1870, 
the change in our naval status relatively to other powers was 
painfully marked. It was notably lower, though foreign naval 
architecture and armament were very far from having attained 
the stage of perfection which they have now reached ; and the 
military and naval prestige we had gained during our protracted 
civil war was still comparatively fresh. After a more recent 
residence of a few years in Europe, whence I returned in 1881, 
I am compelled to say that now the condition of our navy and 
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the estimates made of its efficiency by foreign officers are most 
humiliating to the national pride. 

By many of the younger officers in foreign naval services,— 
the indiscreet Hotspurs who rashly give vent to their uppermost 
thoughts,—a hostile demonstration of armored ships along our 
sea-board is hoped for, in the belief that it would turn out a 
sort of holiday excursion, accompanied by some glory, cheaply 
earned, and followed by unexampled prize-money. Laying the 
western Atlantic coast under tribute is a day-dream of many an 
embryo Peterborough and Paul Jones. And what is there to 
prevent its realization ? 

The diffuseness of official reports, and frequently their dry 
elaboration of detail rendered necessary by the requirements of 
official routine, often deter the general public from a careful ex- 
amination of them; and the warnings and remonstrances of the 
ablest and most experienced officers of our army and navy, 
whose duties have specially led them to the consideration of this 
subject, remain practically unheeded. All appropriations by 
Congress for our sea-coast defenses have been limited, during 
the past eight years, to the protection, preservation, and repair 
of our obsolete and now utterly inefficient fortifications. In- 
deed, this has been the case practically since 1865. While 
large sums have been voted and expended for the improvement 
of harbors without commerce, and of streams which no expend- 
iture of money could make available for commercial navigation, 
the harbor defenses of our great sea-port cities, where the 
commerce of the entire country is chiefly centered, have been 
shamefully neglected. 

After the absolute impotence of wooden walls to resist iron 
walls had been conclusively demonstrated by the operations of 
the Merrimac in Hampton Roads, and the brilliant action 
between the Monitor and herself had revealed the capabilities 
and possibilities of this new system of naval warfare, Great, 
Britain at once proceeded to meet the new and startling exigen- 
cies developed, and appropriated £8,000,000 for the defense of 
its most important harbors. Since then it has expended, in 
addition, not less than £20,000,000 for armored ships and rified 
ordnance, and in experimental tests of guns and projectiles of 
the greatest crushing and penetrating energy attainable, and of 
armor-plates capable of withstanding the impact of these pon- 
derous projectiles (the densest and largest being of compressed 
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steel and weighing 2110 lbs.), impelled by charges of powder so 
immense as to surpass the wildest dreams of the artillerists of 
twenty years ago. 

The extreme test of heavy guns fired with enormous powder- 
charges was made by the Italian Government in 1882, at 
Spezzia. An Armstrong breech-loading, rifled 100-ton gun, 
ealiber 17? inches and 33 feet length of bore, was fired with 
a charge of 776 lbs. of powder, giving the projectile, which 
weighed 2000 lbs., an initial velocity of 1832 feet a second and 
an initial energy of 46,580 foot-tons. This tremendous result 
is certainly exceptional, and the charge of powder employed 
to accomplish it equally so; but charges of a quarter of a ton of 
powder are common for this immense gun, and give the pro- 
jectile a velocity of more than a thousand feet a second at the 
distance of over five miles. 

When these, and similar results of the new rifled ordnance of 
smaller caliber are contrasted with the old ordnance of our forti- 
fications along the sea-board, and attention is directed to the fact 
that these fortifications — which were planned and constructed to 
resist the ordnance of twenty-five years ago— have not been 
essentially modified nor materially strengthened, the defense- 
lessness of our sea-ports will be plainly manifest. 

The protection of our cities and ports necessarily depends 
upon the ability of our navy and our sea-coast and harbor 
defenses to resist successfully the approach and entrance to our 
harbors of any fleet that a hostile power may be able to concen- 
trate for the purpose. Our navy is in no condition to operate 
along the coast outside, in the open sea, with the slightest effect- 
iveness against such fleets as half a dozen naval powers could 
easily put in motion against us. Its sphere would necessarily 
be limited chiefly to operations within our principal harbors, in 
conjunction with our sea-coast fortifications, batteries, and other 
land defenses. 

In a report to the Secretary of the Navy, during the last 
Congress, Admiral Porter remarks : 


‘Our entire system of arming ships must be changed, if we expect the 
navy to be of any service in case of war with a foreign power. 

“Tt is of little use to build ships when we are without guns of proper 
ealiber to mount on them. 

“We possess no government workshops of sufficient magnitude to 
supply even the small navy we have at present with large guns, 
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“The indifference of our government to this matter of arming our 
ports and ships must strike other nations with astonishment. It looks 
as if we supposed ourselves exempt from the dangers of war which 
beset them. A few converted rifle guns have been placed upon our 
principal ports, but nothing of a character that would keep a single powerful 
iron-clad from passing them in broad daylight, to say nothing of a night 
passage, which could be made with wooden vessels, so far as the forts are 
concerned. An enemy could come on our coast to-morrow, and, commencing 
in Maine, could take possession of every harbor as far as Texas. Our poor 
little wooden vessels would have to run away for safety, and our old quasi 
iron-clads would, with their present armament, be more than useless. The 
enemy would sink them as worthless, after he had obtained possession.” 


In reference to torpedoes, Admiral Porter says: 


‘ An insane idea seems to prevail that we can do without guns and ships, 
and that our harbors can be protected by torpedoes. There might be some- 
thing in such an argument if we had ports that could keep out an enemy’s 
fleet ; but the party that can command the best iron-clads and the heaviest 
ordnance will win.” 


On this subject, the following is extracted from the Report 
of the Seeretary of the Navy : 

‘Our total lack of a really efficient armament is well known to Congress, 
and has been represented in the successive reports to Congress for several 
years. Our vessels of war are obliged to appear at great disadvantage 
beside those of an ostensibly equal foree belonging to other nations, and our 
battery power is so low as to justify the gravest apprehension in case we 
should be called upon to meet foreign ships of equal size in battle.” 


Of torpedoes, the Secretary writes : 


“ Torpedoes, either for defense or attack, must be covered and defended 
by the fire of powerful rifled guns, both afloat and ashore. . . . The 
two destructive agents (artillery and torpedoes) supplement each other, 
and as a rule must be emplcyed together.” 


Subsequently to the submission of the foregoing reports to 
Congress, that body authorized the construction of three steel 
unarmored war-vessels and one dispatch-boat, and appropriated 
asum of money for the purpose, under the act making appro- 
priations for the naval service for the fiscal year 1884, as 
follows : 

‘‘For the construction of the steel cruiser of not less than 4300 tons 
displacement, now specially authorized by law, two steel cruisers of not 


more than 3000 nor less than 2500 tons displacement each, and one 
dispatch-boat, as recommended by the Naval Advisory Board, in its report 
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of December 20, 1882, $1,300,000; and for the construction of all which 
vessels, except their armament, the Secretary of the Navy shall invite pro- 
posals from all American ship-builders whose ship-yards are fully equipped 
for building or repairing iron and steel steam-ships, and constructors of 
marine engines, machinery, and boilers; and the Secretary of the Navy is 
authorized to construct said vessels and procure their armament at a total 
cost for each not exceeding the amounts estimated by the Naval Advisory 
Board in said report, said vessels to be built by and under contracts with the 
lowest and best responsible bidder or bidders, made after at least sixty days’ 
advertisement published in five of the leading newspapers of the United 
States, inviting proposals for coustructing said vessels, subject to all such 
rules, regulations, superintendence, and provisions as to bonds and security 
for the due completion of the work as the Secretary of the Navy shall pre- 
scribe; and no such vessel shall be accepted unless completed in strict 
conformity with the contract, with the advice and assistance of the Naval 
Advisory Board, and in all respects in accordance with the provisions of the 
act of August 5, 1882, except as they are hereby modified ; and the author- 
ity to construct the same shall take effect at once; and the Secretary of the 
Navy may, in addition to the appropriation hereby made, apply to the con- 
structing and finishing of the vessels in this clause referred to any balanee 
of the appropriation made to the Bureaus of Construction and Repair and 
Steam-Engineering for the current fiscal year or in the present act which 
may remain available for that purpose: Provided, that he shall utilize the 
national navy-yards, with the machinery, tools, and appliances belonging to 
the government there in use; in the building of said ships, or any parts 
thereof, as fully and to as great an extent as the same can be done with 
advantage to the government.” 


In his last annual report (November, 1883,) to the Secretary 
of the Navy, Admiral Porter, referring to the vessels authorized 
by the preceeding Congress, whose construction had been begun, 
eensures the plan of their construction, on the ground that they 
are to be insufficiently sparred and rigged, and cannot carry 
enough canvas to enable them to make fair speed independently 
of their engines. He calls attention to the fact that coal has 
been made contraband of war by the European powers, which 
would greatly detract from the service qualities of these vessels 
in time of war, as we are without proper coaling stations outside 
of our own boundaries. He infers that such fleet passenger 
steamers as the Alaska and the Oregon, mounted with a few 
powerful guns, would be very formidable in war as commerce- 
destroyers, especially for powers possessing coaling stations at 
various points remote from their place of departure. He says: 


“Tf Spain, the least formidable of maritime nations, went to war with us 
to-morrow, she would sweep our gradually increasing commerce from the 
ocean by setting afloat the large, swift steamers she could buy in Europe ; and 
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we could not prevent it. Our vaunted ‘home squadron,’ and the six tugs 
which one of our statesmen declared a great auxiliary to our naval force, 
would retire under Sandy Hook or the friendly guns of Fortress Monroe, and 
be obliged to look quietly on while we were being despoiled, unless they 
chose to add to the laurels of the despoiler by offering themselves up as a 
sacrifice to satisfy public sentiment.” 


The Secretary of the Navy, in his recent annual report, takes 
a more cheerful view of the prospective service qualities of the 
cruisers under construction, authorized by the last Congress 
during its last session. Of the largest of the cruisers authorized, 
he says : 

“ The Chicago is an example of the largest unarmored cruising and fight- 


ing vessels now built, and will have no superior in the world in the combina- 
tion of speed, endurance, and armament.” 


But a writer in a late number of the London “ Engineer” eriti- 
cises the design of the Chicago in a scathing way, and evidently 
is of a very different opinion from the Secretary in reference to 
her sea-going and fighting qualities. He says: 


“In the design of the cruiser Chicago, an English engineer and naval 
architect will find at every turn something defective. It is not easy to see 
for what she is intended; against iron-clads she would be helpless. It is 
difficult to understand what purpose the inch-and-a-half steel deck is to 
serve; it is too thick for a deck, and too thin for defense. There is no man- 
ner of protection provided for the men, save trumpery shields on the guns. 
There is good reason for doubting if the Chicago can ever be a fast vessel. 
Her engines are revivals of devices long since obsolete, and all the vices of 
American marine engineering manifest themselves. No English engineer in 
his senses would dream of putting in compound beam engines to drive twin 
screws. Defective as the engines are, they are admirable when compared to 
the boilers. To go to sea with such boilers is simply to court destruction.” 


What may be the truth of this harsh criticism, I am unable 
to judge; but it is a fact that the Chicago is not intended, and 
is not available, for harbor or sea-coast defense against iron- 
clads, and consequently she contributes nothing toward the 
solution of the present problem. She and her smaller consorts 
may prove valuable cruisers in the open seas, and excellent com- 
merce-destroyers, but that is all for which they are likely to 
prove of service, and other means of harbor defense must be 
resorted to, if we are to hope for reasonable immunity from the 
seizure and spoliation of our centers of commerce in the event 
of war. 
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- Manifestly, our chief dependence must be upon some adequate 
system of land sea-coast defense—upon our fortifications and 
shore batteries mounted with the most powerful improved mod- 
ern ordnance, and our torpedoes connected by galleries with 
electrical operating rooms and magazines on shore, all protected 
and under cover of the fire from the forts or batteries. 

One more quotation from the latest report of Admiral Por- 
ter, and I have done with the navy. 

“What a pitiable exhibit for a country like this is the report of the Chief 
of Engineers of the Army, who states that there is not one of our ports that 
has any defense against even an enemy of very inferior character. I know 
this to be the case, from my own observation, for there is not a harbor in the 
country where an ordinary iron-clad cannot pass the batteries, choosing their 
own time for so doing. So it appears that our army defenses are in the same 
category as those of our navy. It is therefore indispensable that both should 
forthwith take a new departure, to insure that effectual protection to our 
eountrymen which they have a right todemand. . . . When I speak 
of our unprotected coast, I refer to our lake coast, as well. In case of war 
between Great Britain and the United States, it would be comparatively easy 
for the former to get possession of all the lakes, and with her powerful navy 
lay our cities under contribution or destroy them. For this reason we should 
pay proper attention to our defenses on the shores of the great lakes. The 
dangers threatened here appeal directly to our representatives from the 
West.” 

All the military evidence goes to show that, with the excep- 
tion of our torpedo system, upon which our military authorities, 
though with the greatest misgivings, place their chief reliance, 
we have absolutely no substantial defense for our great sea- 
ports. 
As the channel to a commercial port must be open to permit 
the passage of our own vessels, sunken torpedoes, to be exploded 
by contact, cannot be used; they would prove as destructive to 
ourselves as to an enemy, and hence mines and torpedoes to be 
discharged from the shore by an electrical current are necessary. 
Magazines, operating points, etc., on shore, connected by galler- 
ies, are indispensable, and these must be defended and covered 
by the forts and shore batteries; otherwise, the magazines would 
fall into the hands of the enemy, or be destroyed, and the com- 
munications demolished or rendered unavailable Experienced 
and able officers of the army who have made the subject a study, 
have repeatedly, year after year, for more than a dozen years, 
drawn attention to the imperfections of our sea-coast defenses 
and their practical uselessness, without making any impression 
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upon Congress. Military men of every foreign service concede 
that the engineer corps of our army embraces as much theoret- 
ical knowledge as that of any army in the world, and its officers 
are esteemed the peers, in character, ability, and professional 
attainment, of those of any engineer service in Europe. While 
the practical experience of its officers has been necessarily re- 
stricted, because of the stringent economy of Congress in this 
direction, the officers of this corps have, so far as the funds at 
its disposal for such purposes, as well as those at the disposal 
of the Ordnance Department would allow, carefully experi- 
mented and reported upon such modifications and improve- 
ments in our fortifications and their armament as they deemed 
necessary. 

A Board of Engineers for Fortifications, ete., has been estab- 
lished by the War Department, of which General Tower was, and 
General Newton is, president (the former having retired from 
service), with offices in New York City. General Abbot, under 
whose command is the Engineer School of Application at 
Willet’s Point, is also a member of the Board, and has special 
direction of the torpedo service of the army. 

Lieutenant Bixby, of the Corps of Engineers, who was on 
duty in France, engaged in the study of special summer en- 
gineering connected with the course of the Ecole des Ponts et 
Chaussées, was detached from that service and instructed to 
obtain all the information possible as to the best system of 
making iron and steel plates for armor, the best system of 
rifled breech-loading ordnance, as well as the best system of 
sea-coast defense in Europe. Though he met with secant 
courtesy from Krupp, he was enabled to gain some useful in- 
formation, and reported the same to his chief. His report, dated 
September 29, 1882, concludes thus : 


“As a result of my journey, I have found that within the last few years 
some radical changes have been or are being effected in sea-coast fortifica- 
tions and their armament; and such new features as presented themselves 
were carefully examined by me during my trip. Prominent amongst these 
changes are: The rapidiy increasing and almost exclusive use of chilled 
cast-iron for armor defense on the continent, as contrasted with that of 
wrought iron or steel-faced wrought iron in Great Britain ; the increasing 
weight and the alteration of form of turrets and turret machinery; the use 
of inclined or curved metal glacis, or barbettes ; the rejection of steel facing 
for glacis armor; the unanimous adoption of breech-loading mechanism for 
heavy guns; the reduction of embrasure ports to an almost absolute mini- 
mum, and the consequent use of muzzle-pointing-gun gun-carriages ; the 
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radical modifications in the shape and mechanism of such carriages; the 
possibility of an almost absolute non-recoil and no-embrasure eight-inch gun, 
completely masked, and firing with great accuracy and rapidity; the rapidly 
increasing use of hydraulic and automatic machinery for heavy guns and 
for their carriages ; the almost entire rejection of open embrasures in bar- 
bettes; the increasing dislike to the use of Moncrieff and other similar too 
expensive and too complicated disappearing-gun gun-carriages ; the increas- 
ing use of indirect fire from behind covering parapets; the importance now 
assigned tothe use of the modern rifle mortar-howitzer, and the increasing 
accuracy and value of its fire; new modifications in the shape and material 
of projectiles, such as seem to point toward an increase of penetrating 
power; and, finally, the discovery of new explosives, which appear to be 
safer, more powerful, and more rapid in their effect, than either dynamite or 
nitro-glycerine.” 


A “Board on Heavy Ordnance and Projectiles” was consti- 
tuted by the War Department in 1881, and met in New York 
City in July. Two officers of artillery, two of ordnance, and one 
of engineers constituted the Board, of which General Getty was 
president. From their report, made May 18, 1882, the inference 
may be drawn that there are no facilities in this country for the 
production or manufacture of ordnance and projectiles capable 
of giving as good results as the modern breech-loading rifled 
ordnance of the principal works and foundries of Europe. 

To return to the evidence of the defenseless condition of our 
sea-ports, in a recent report the Chief of Engineers of the Army, 
General H. G. Wright, says: 


‘“‘The casemated works, of which our sea-coast defenses are neces- 
sarily largely composed, were built when wooden walls were the only pro- 
tection of guns afloat. Now, ships of war are clad in armor up to two foet 
in thickness, and the old smooth-bore guns have been replaced by rifled guns, 
the largest of which throw shot of nearly a ton’s weight, and which burn at 
each discharge nearly a quarter of a ton of powder. While other maritime 
nations are adding to their already powerful navies heavily armored ships 
of war, which are armed with 81 and 100 ton guns, and which cost, exclu- 
sive of their armament, more than two and a half millions of dollars, they 
are building armored defenses for their own coasts. Great Britain has already 
more than five hundred guns in position behind armored defenses. We have 
not one such gun, nor have we any armored defenses whatever.” 


General Quincey A. Gillmore, whose reputation as a scientific 
military engineer is of the highest, in a late report upon the 
harbor defenses in his charge, embracing the Atlantic sea-board 
from New York to Florida, remarks: 


“The published records of our War Department for the last dozen years 
snow with great force and clearness that we not only possess no guns 
capable of making a ood defense against a modern fleet, but that if we had 
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the guns we have no places in readiness to receive them where they could be 
effectively used against armored vessels firing small missiles and case-shot 
at suitable ranges. 

“In other words, before we can hope to repel the attacks of war 
vessels of recent type, not only will the artillery for our forts have to be 
procured, but the forts themselves will need to be built, or the existing 
forts greatly modified. 

“This statement is so entirely true with respect to the mosé valuable of 
our positions on the sea-board, that they may very properly be regarded as 
wholly destitute of protection, that which has been provided for them by 
the stringent economies of Congress being of little, if any, account.” 


Referring to the accessibility of our harbors to the iron-clad 
ships of European navies, General Gillmore says: 


“There are more than a dozen fine harbors on our Atlantic coast — Port- 
land, Portsmouth, Boston, Newport, and Hampton Roads being among the 
number—that are easily accessible to the largest war vessels hitherto con- 
structed or contemplated. There are more than half a dozen other harbors 
—among which may be specified New Bedford, New London, New York, and 
Key West —into which a few of the deepest men-of-war cannot enter. But 
there is not one of them that does not possess ample depth to pass half the 
armored cruisers of Great Britain, including vessels armed with the 38-ton 
and 81l-ton guns; all the German armored vessels except one; more than 
two-thirds of those of the Italian navy; all belonging to the Russian navy 
except two; all belonging to the Austrian navy except three ; all belonging 
to Holland and Turkey without exception; and a large proportion of those 
belonging to the French and Spanish navies. 

“The aggregate population clustered about these twenty harbors for 
armored vessels is nearly 5,000,000, while the value of public and private 
property within easy and destructive range of a hostile fleet cannot be far 
short of $2,000,000,000. The losses that might be inflicted in a few 
hours, in their present unprotected condition, would exceed more than 
ten-fold the entire cost of suitable permanent defenses for the whole coun- 
try. . . . It appears, therefore, that our entire Atlantic and Gulf 
sea-coast, from Maine to Texas, is peculiarly at the mercy of a hostile naval 
power, and that our largest centers of population, commerce, and manufact- 
ures, where the greatest values are accumulated, and hence where the 
greatest temptations are offered and the greatest injury could be inflicted 
in the briefest interval of time, are within easy reach of the most destructive 
engines of war born of modern invention and science. The condition of the 
Pacific coast is equally defenseless.” 


Detailed reports from Colonels Macomb, Craighill, and other 
officers of the Engineer Corps, to the Chief of Engineers, say 
that the defenses of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other sea-port 
cities, are utterly incapable of resisting the attacks of the new 
iron-clad ships armed with the latest improved heavy ordnance. 
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The same is true of Washington, Charleston, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, and other cities. 

In reference to the lake frontier, the Board of Engineers on 
Fortifications, ete., report : 


“The defenses for the lake frontier, so far as constructed, have been 
applied only to certain places on Lakes Ontario and Erie, to the Detroit 
River, and to the outlet of Lake Champlain. All of these, with the exception 
of the last named, were constructed of the simplest form, suflicient merely to 
resist a sudden assault, and armed only with a barbette tier of guns to meet 
attacks from a naval force. 

“‘Naval supremacy has always been regarded as a necessity for protection 
to our commerce on these waters and to the large cities contiguous to the 
shores, such as Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, Oswego, and 
others. There are peculiar circumstances affecting the relative chances of 
England and the United States acquiring at the outbreak of hostilities a 
naval supremacy upon the lakes. By treaty stipulations, both powers are 
equally enjoined during peace against keeping afloat more than a trifling 
number of guns; but in other respects the advantage would be largely in 
favor of England; for while the United States, at the commencement of a 
war, would require time to build and launch a fleet upon these waters, the 
former power might be enabled to send gunboats previously prepared into 
Lake Ontario by the Saint Lawrence canals, and thence into Lake Erie by 
the Welland Canal. By these means the United States might be anticipated, 
and its commerce on the lakes paralyzed or destroyed, and its cities laid 
under contribution. In this view, it is well to note that the Canadian 
authorities have been for a long period past, and are still engaged in, 
enlarging and deepening the canal systems which surmount the Saint Law- 
rence rapids and connect Lakes Ontario and Erie. To prevent the use of 
these canals for hostile purposes, it would be necessary to block the passage 
of the Saint Lawrence by heavy batteries, as also to seize and hold the 
Welland Canal, or else destroy locks so as to render the canals unser- 
viceable.” 


From the stand-point of the department which has the entire 
system of sea-coast defense in its especial charge, the following, 
from the report of General Wright, Chief of Engineers of the 
Army, admirably summed up the subject last year : 


‘With old casemated works (than which there were none better in their 
day) designed long before the introduction of the 800 to 2000 pounder 
rifled guns into modern warfare ; their walls pierced for guns long sinee out 
of date ; without iron armor or shields, and but partially armed even with 
the old ordnance ; with old earth-works, some of them built in the last cent- 
ury; with new ones for modern guns and mortars but partially built and 
rapidly being destroyed by the elements by reason of their incompletion ; 
with gun-batteries without guns, and mortar-batteries without mortars ; 
with no carriages whatever for barbette guns of large size, except such as 
require the cannoniers to load from the tops of parapets, from which they 
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ean be picked off in detail by the enemy’s sharpshooters ; with an excellent 
defensive torpedo system developed at our torpedo school at Willet’s Point, 
but only partially carried into effect ; with but a very small number of our 
works prepared with the torpedo casemates and galleries necessary for 
securing the electrical apparatus from the enemy’s fire, and for conducting 
the electric wires to the torpedo lines which must be laid when the day of 
trial comes ; and with less than 200 engineer soldiers educated for torpedo 
and other engineer service, instead of the 752 men now authorized by law; 
and of whom not less than 520 ought to be ready to supply the detachments 
required for torpedo service in our fortified harbors,—we can make but a 
feeble defense against the powerful fleets now prepared and rapidly increas- 
ing, which will sooner or later be brought against us by some of the most 
powerful maritime nations on the earth, or by others nearer at hand, whose 
offensive naval means exceed our own, and whose powers are not to be 
despised.” 


This year, with trenchant satire (probably unintentional, and 
perhaps unconscious), in his latest annual report to the Secre- 


tary of War, dated October 15, 1883, Gen. Wright reports, 
respecting “* Sea-coast and Lake frontier defenses,” as follows: 


“ During the year, operations have been restricted to those necessary for 
the preservation and repair of existing works. No appropriations for new 
works, nor for the modification of existing ones, have been made during the 
past eight years, and to-day the permanent fortifications of the country are 
in the incomplete condition in which they were left when operations were 
suspended in 1876, and are rapidly deteriorating for lack of funds to 
complete them.” 


The foregoing evidence of our critical condition in the event 
of war would seem to be conclusive, and should procure prompt 
remedies; but as this, or evidence of like effect, has been for 
years iterated and reiterated, until it would seem that Congress 
had been entirely deafened by it, without producing the smallest 
beneficial result, an appeal to the country at large seems neces- 
sary. My own personal service at sea-coast and lake posts— 
as Fort McHenry, Md., Fortress Monroe, Va., Fort Pickens, Fla., 
Forts Hamilton and Lafayette, New York Harbor, and Forts 
Brady and Mackinac on the lake frontier—enables me to add 
my testimony to that of the officers upon whom the construction 
and alterations of the forts devolve. 

A slight reference to the latest notable addition to the Italian 
fleet will give a conception of the immense superiority possessed 
by the navies of foreign powers over anything which we can 
oppose to them in defense. Premising that the 100-ton and 
8l-ton guns can send their projectiles with sufficient force to 
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penetrate and traverse any fortification or ship over which our 
flag floats, and that we have no ordnance that can make a 
serious impression on the walls of many iron-clads armed with 
these guns,—the facility with which a ship like the English 
Inflexible, of 11,880 tons and 8010 horse-power, armed with 
81-ton rifled guns, or the English Alexandra of 9490 tons and 
8610 horse-power, similarly armed (to say nothing of numerous 
other English and Italian iron-clads of from 6000 to 10,000 tons 
and from 5000 to 7500 horse-power), could enter Portland or 
Boston harbor uninjured, may be readily inferred. 

The Lepanto, which was launched last spring, was altogether 
constructed in the Italian navy-yards, and is apparently the 
most formidable iron-clad afloat. She is of about 18,000 horse- 
power, and 14,000 tons, with a promised speed of seventeen 
knots (more than nineteen English miles) an hour. Her arma- 
ment, to consist of four 100-ton turret guns and a number of 
smaller broadside guns, all rifled and breech-loading, will give 
her the greatest battery-power of any vessel afloat; while the 
tests made upon her armor by repeated experiment show that 
her turrets and sides above the line of flotation are practically 
impenetrable. When such a power as Italy, so recently united, 
and with resources so inferior to those of our own country, can 
make such strides toward naval supremacy and sea-port defense 
as she has during the past twenty years, it is a burning shame 
that we should be content with the practically defenseless con- 
dition of our great sea-ports. 

Experiments are comparatively unnecessary. The nations 
of Europe have been vying with each other to obtain the most 
destructive ordnance and the best defenses, and have apparently 
reached a point where much further progress is impossible,— 
at least, for years to come, or until some new projectile force is 
discovered or some resisting substance invented stronger than 
iron or steel. We may take advantage of their position, and 
start from the point they have reached. But at present the 
appropriations made by Congress are barely sufficient to keep 
our old-fashioned fortifications from falling about the ears of 
their garrisons, or our obsolete old naval hulks from rotting in 
their docks cr foundering over their anchors. 


H. A. SMALLEY. 
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THERE are women, like men, of whom “ Some are born great, 
some achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon 
them.” Among these last must be reckoned Jane Welsh Carlyle, 
a woman who, without strength of her own to rise above the 
common level, has been lifted into prominence through the 
greatness of her husband. It has been claimed for her, by 
Froude, that she was both genius and martyr; that splendid 
talents were repressed by constant exactions of her husband; 
that she was “a human sacrifice” slain upon the altar of his 
ambition. He has compared her to an “Iphigenia in Aulis.” 
Gail Hamilton and other writers have followed his conception 
and comparisons. 

Taken away from the nimbus of Carlyle’s fame and the over- 
praise of critics, the history of Jane Welsh Carlyle’s life does 
not show her to have been a great or even a remarkable woman, 
if steadfastness of purpose or heroie endurance of ills common 
to humanity typifies that which is worthy of admiration. Of her- 
self, she accomplished nothing beyond writing two volumes of 
mediocre letters. Yet, few women of genius ever had better 
preparation than she for a career of intellectual labor. She was 
the only child of well educated parents, possessed of wealth, and 
having liberal ideas respecting the education of women. Through 
them she received an amount of instruction not common for 
girls at that period to obtain, as Latin and some knowledge of 
the sciences supplemented for her the ordinary branches of a 
girls’ school. In addition to this, from early childhood until her 
twentieth year, she had the assistance and encouragement of the 
brilliant Edward Irving. The beloved friend as well as pupil of 
this renowned orator, it had been Irving’s pleasure to expand 
her powers to the utmost, to cultivate her taste to a level with 
his own. With him she studied “ Virgil”; he was her adviser in 
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literary matters, and her attempts at composition in poetry and 
prose were submitted to him for approval and correction. Upon 
Irving’s departure from Haddington, Carlyle was requested to 
supply his place as Miss Welsh’s literary adviser. This position 
Carlyle filled with great assiduity for the five years which pre- 
ceded their marriage. He studied German with her ; introduced 
her to the works of Goethe and Schiller; supervised, as Irving 
had done, her verses and tales, and with the same result. The 
children of her brain died with their birth. 

Enough women have written, and will continue to write, for 
this individual failure to be unworthy of mention, were it not 
that Mrs. Carlyle’s claim to genius has been asserted by numerous 
English and American critics. One of these asserts that Mrs. 
Carlyle was not her husband’s “inferior in intelligence.” 
Another, reviewing the letters edited by Froude after Carlyle’s 
death, compares her abilities to George Eliot’s. “So unmistake- 
able,” says this writer, “are the signs of uncommon literary 
talent in these letters, that one cannot help thinking with a 
twinge of regret and indignation that with a little loving appre- 
ciation and generous encouragement from him whose commen- 
dation she would have accounted priceless, the world might have 
gained in Mrs. Carlyle a great novelist. . . . Had he done 
for her a tithe of what George Henry Lewes did for Mary Ann 
Evans, . . . English literature might have had a double 
reason to be grateful to the name of Carlyle.” 

As if every reader was not aware that Marion Evans had 
achieved a position in literature for herself long before she made 
the acquaintance of Lewes. Assistant editor of the “Westminster 
Review,” an able writer of essays and translator of abstruse 
German philosophical works before she met Lewes, she required 
no fostering care from him to make her genius blossom. Be- 
tween herself and Lewes, the connection was in one phase a 
literary partnership, contracted when both were in the prime of 
life, and where the woman furnished an equal amount of capital 
with the man in the form of brain vitality. Between the two 
women not a shadow of intellectual similarity existed. George 
Eliot shunned the world to have leisure for thinking and work- 
ing. Never less alone than when alone, her days and nights 
were devoted to study. She had mastered many sciences. 
“ Probably,” says Justin MeCarthy, “no other novel writer since 
novel writing became a business, possessed one tithe of her 
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scientific knowledge.” Mrs. Carlyle, on the contrary, was a 
superficial woman, lost without society. Her learning was little 
beyond that of the average school-girl of to-day. According to 
her husband, she did not know enough of grammar to correct 
proof-sheets of her friend Caroline Jewsbury’s novels,—an asser- 
tion that she did not contradict, and which is borne out by 
passages in her letters which remained untouched by their 
editors. 

Partly exiled from society during the first seven years of her 
married life, Mrs. Carlyle was in a constant state of ennui. 
Unlike a woman of genius, she found no solace in books which 
could ripen into fruition talents she might have possessed. 
Her reading was that which exacted no attention. The litera 
ture which her husband enjoyed was to her positively distaste- 
ful. Old folios, and almost illegible manuscripts which he 
ransacked for materials to write a “French Revolution” or 
a “Cromwell,” were in her eyes “rubbish which she wished at 
the bottom of something where she might hear less about it.” 
“She read the first two volumes of ‘ Friedrich,” says Car- 
lyle, “ most of it in the printer’s sheets. . . . The other 
volumes (hardly even the third, I think,) she never read.” The 
circulating libraries supplied her with novels, which she read 
lying on a sofa, after the manner of fashionable women, who 
utilize the thoughts of others for the purpose of stifling their own. 
It is against Carlyle and in favor of a woman of this caliber that 
Froude complains. “Carlyle consulted her judgment about his 
writings, for he knew the value of it; but in his conceptions and 
elaborations he chose to be always by himself. He said truly he 
was a Bedouin.” This is amusing, since all men and women, 
when writing, desire to be alone. Did Froude wish the wife to 
conceive “Sartor Resartus” and Carlyle to elaborate it, or should 
she have elaborated her husband’s conceptions? Either way, it 
would have been a strange medley. 

That great men admired Mrs. Carlyle does not prove her 
possessed of sufficient ability to assist in the elaboration and 
conception of her husband’s works. Intellectual men take as 
much delight as others in listening to airy nothings spoken by 
pretty women who come within the radius of their social circle, 
and shine there either by their own or, as in Mrs. Carlyle’s case, 
by reflected light. Some kind of brilliancy, however, they must 
have. It is without the bounds of possibility that Jane Carlyle, 
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as plain Jane Welsh, would have provoked Tennyson, as is said, 
into throwing himself into a cab for the express purpose of 
going to the other end of London to visit her; that Leigh Hunt 
would have embalmed her name in verse; that Darwin would 
have attended her; or that the great Jeffrey, like the old flirt he 
was proud of being considered, would have courted her with 
sufficient impressement “to cause considerable jealousy of the 
reigning queen among the non-reigning.” 

This flirtation between Jeffrey and Mrs. Carlyle has occa- 
sioned some severe criticism ; and, peculiar circumstance, it is not 
the wife but the husband who is made to appear the wrong- 
doer. “It is not to Carlyle’s credit,’ writes Gail Hamilton, 
“that he never shows the slightest uneasiness at Jeffrey’s atti- 
tude toward his wife. . . . If Carlyle had been a man 
instead of a stone, he would have died of despair at seeing how 
differently from a stone a man bears himself toward a woman. 
Being a stone, he never saw that Jeffrey was a man.” In sucha 
flirtation a commonplace husband, even if not suspecting wrong, 
would at least have been jealous of attentions paid to a young 
and pretty wife by a prosperous man like Jeffrey. It is high 
praise to Carlyle that he was neither suspicious nor jealous 
at a time when he was writing for bread in a maze of doubt 
as to how he was to find a public. Sick, sad, and solitary him- 
self, by the nature of his occupation obliged to be alone, he yet 
enjoyed Jeffrey’s openly avowed admiration of his wife; could 
listen to her “humorous bits of narration about it”; and could 
write, “Suspicion of her nobleness would have been mad in me; 
and could I grudge her that little bit of entertainment she might 
be able to extract from this poor, harmless sport in a life so grim 
as she cheerfully had with me?” If this is feeling like a stone, 
it would be well for most women if the generality of mankind 
would get themselves transformed at once. 

One outcome of this intimacy was an offer on Jeffrey’s part 
to assist Carlyle, by settling a yearly income on him of one hun- 
dred pounds. This generosity was not intended so much to aid a 
struggling genius as to place in more comfort the life of the 
woman he loved. Carlyle has been blamed for refusing to accept 
this pecuniary help. “ Jeffrey,” it has been said, “never appeared © 
better, or Carlyle worse, than in this transaction.” Yet, surely 
Carlyle was right in refusing to sacrifice his independence, 
although by doing so the necessity to leave Edinburgh would 
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have been prevented, the residence at Craigenputtock rendered 
unnecessary. This Craigenputtock episode in the life of these 
two people has excited as much compassion for Mrs. Carlyle as 
if she had been another Margaret Roberval, condemned to 
live alone upon a desert island; although this place, to which 
they were driven by want of means to exist in Edinburgh, was 
in a foreign land but fifteen miles from Templand, where Mrs. 
Carlyle’s mother lived, and twelve miles from the town of 
Dumfries. 

It was in search of food and raiment that Carlyle took his 
wife from their pretty little home at Comely Bank to live with 
him at Craigenputtock. Eighteen months of housekeeping had 
caused the few hundred pounds with which they had started 
to dwindle down to a sum too small to count on for future 
exigencies. The visible financial resources ebbing away, “no 
periodical editors desiring him,” bad health bringing all manner 
of dispiritment, and “ despicablest fears of coming to absolute 
beggary besieging” him, Carlyle had turned to this moorland 
farm, where, amid the silence of nature, and undisturbed by petty 
wants, he could go on with his task and write that which would 
compel recognition of his genius. Neither was this “ Craig 0’ 
Putta” such a terrible place as it has been described. The large 
manor house, in which the Carlyles lived, had been put in 
order for them throughout, in masonry and carpentering, by 
Mrs. Welsh, delighted at the thought of having her daughter so 
near. The house itself was a substantial, comfortable, and even 
half elegant building. The drawing-room, finely papered, fur- 
nished with the family furniture from the residence at Had- 
dington, a piano, and Goethe’s picture on the wall, was quite 
smart. Behind the drawing-room was the library, filled with 
books, a snug little room, with green curtains, and in winter 
a bright fire, where Carlyle sat and wrote with his wife beside 
him, “and could laugh at the howling tempests without.” 
Adjoining the main building was the farm cottage, in which 
lived Jane and Alexander Carlyle, sister and brother of the 
great writer. Upon them fell the task of managing the farm, 
which had the usual number of serving people. Three men 
and two women were employed, independently of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
own maid. 

Surrounded by these active, helpful people, it could not have 
been necessary for Mrs. Carlyle, as has been charged, “to break 
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down health and strength with household work; to wear her 
life out milking cows and scouring floors.”. Much hard work 
there could not have been in a household of two tidy persons, 
who entertained but little company, and where one servant at 
least was always at hand, to do the drudgery of cooking, scour- 
ing floors, and washing pots and pans. To superintend this 
work was Mrs. Carlyle’s greatest hardship,—a trial that, in her 
case, seems to have been aggravated by her husband’s unique 
taste in desiring clean dishes and well-cooked food. “ He did 
not care for delicacies,” says his biographer, in pitying Mrs. 
Carlyle, “ but cleanliness and perfect cooking of common things 
he always insisted on.” He did not like it, “if the porridge was 
smoked or the bread heavy . . . . ora dish ill washed.” 

It was for attending to these little things that Mrs. Carlyle 
has been praised. The baker’s bread brought from Dumfries was 
sour, and the wife felt it her duty to see that this article of food 
was prepared properly at home. No great difficulty this, one 
would imagine, even for a woman brought up, as she eried, “ to 
do nothing but cultivate her mind.” Over the doing, however, 
she made more fuss than did Florence Nightingale in super- 
vising the wants of an army of soldiers. Things of this kind, 
that other women do and forget, Mrs. Carlyle has perpetuated 
by means of conversation and letters. What she gave up for 
her husband, as well as what she did for him, was recounted to 
her friends. Among others, she related her trials to Caroline 
Jewsbury, a third-rate novelist, who has made from her state- 
ments a moving romance of the “ Minerva Press” order. All 
who have tears to shed are called upon by her to weep over * 
Mrs. Carlyle, not only overworked, but “ shut up in a desert with 
a man who seldom spoke to her, who gave her no human ten- 
derness, no caresses, no loving words, nothing out of which 
one’s heart can make the wine of life. A glacier on a mountain 
top,” she says of Carlyle, “would have been as human com- 
panionship.” 

Instead of this being the case, Mrs. Carlyle, writing from 
Craigenputtock, in one of her good moods, tells us, ‘“ My husband 
is as good company as reasonable mortal could desire.” Other 
letters prove that, instead of having less, she had more of her 
husband’s presence than most women. Their life at the “ Craig 
o’ Putta,” as described by themselves, shows him both warm- 
hearted and thoughtful. It was their custom on every fine 
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morning to have an hour or more of galloping together on 
horseback through the beautiful valley of the Frith. Return- 
ing home and breakfasting, Carlyle took to his writing, while 
his wife, studious only of household good, inspected her garden, 
gathered flowers for her drawing-room, or engaged in any work 
that seemed fittest. At the dinner hour, Mrs. Carlyle had her 
husband’s society again. 

In addition to this meeting at meal-times, there was an evening 
half hour which Carlyle, however busy, made a practice of 
devoting to his wife. This half hour, which he calls “the one 
bright portion of my black day,” was passed in the drawing- 
room, she lying on the sofa, he sitting on the floor at her feet, 
on a rug, with his back to the jamb, and the door never so little 
open so that the smoke from his pipe might be drawn up the 
chimney, and so not annoy her. During this half hour Carlyle 
was the talker, his wife the listener. This has been called 
egoism in him, her friends clamoring that he did not give his 
wife, who was also a brilliant talker, a chance to speak. This 
charge is made idly enough; no one, not even his wife, cared to 
interrupt this best Saxon thinker and speaker of his time. The 
brightest minds of England were glad to sit 


‘Mute when the Corypheus spake.” 


His wife, like the rest, was charmed into silence. She wrote to 
his mother: “It is my husband’s worst fault with me that I will 
not or cannot speak. Often, when he has talked for an hour 
without answer, he will beg for some sign of life on my part, 
and the only sign I can give is a little kiss.” This was the best 
answer she could have made, and shows her husband intensely 
human. Women do not lavish caresses on glaciers or stone 
men. Neither do they write in such terms of endearment as she 
uses to her husband. It is still in the Craig o’ Putta period, 
when she writes to him from her mother’s home at Templand: 
“You said you would weary, and I do hope in my heart you are 
wearying. It will be so sweet to make it all up to you, when I 
return. You will take me and hear all my bits of experience, 
and your heart will beat when you find how I have longed to 
return to you. Darling, dearest, loveliest.” His answers are in 
the same strain. A letter from her is what “the drop of water 
from Lazarus’s finger might have been to Dives in the flames,” 
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or “like a cup of water in the hot desert.” He is “very rich 
with her,” he writes, “ were I without a penny in the world: 
but the Herzen’s Goody must not fret herself and torment her 
poor sick head. I will be back to her; not an hour will I lose. 
Heaven knows the sun shines not on the spot that could be 
pleasant to me where she was not.” 

With his wife on her way to join him in London, he is filled 
with apprehension that an accident of some kind will befall her, 
and writes: “ All yesterday my thoughts were with thee in thy 
lone voyage, which now I pray the great Giver of all good may 
have terminated prosperously. . . . I felt that my best pos- 
session was trusted to the false sea, and all my eare for it could 
avail nothing. Do not wait a moment in writing; I shall have 
no peace till I know that you are safe. . . . Of rest I can 
well understand you have need enough. I grieve to think how 
you have been harassed of late. . . . Alas! I have no soft 
Aladdin’s palace here to bid you hasten and take refuge in; . . . 
no better shelter than my own bosom. . . . Thank God, this 
still is yours, and I can receive you there without distrust, and 
wrap you close with the solacements of a true heart’s love.” It 
gives him joy to think that in this specter-crowded desert “T 
have a living person whose heart I can clasp to mine, and so 
feel that I too am alive.” She writes him of some skin disease, 
and he answers: “ The disease on that fair face — how is it? 
If no better, never mind; I swear that it shall and will get 
better; or, if it does not, that I will love you more than ever 
while it lasts. Will that make amends? It is no vain parade 
of rhetoric—it is a serious fact; my love for you does not 
depend on looks, and defies old age and decay, and I can 
prophesy will grow stronger the longer we live and _ toil 
together.” Words that were fulfilled, for his love was as strong 
and beautiful at seventy as in his youth. 

It is true that in the forty years of their pilgrimage together 
the domestic machinery had many hitches. These have all been 
attributed to the man, no one earing to record that his wife as 
well as he could stir up a home tornado. She, by her own ac- 
count, was “a sky-rocket that could go off on the strength of 
its own explosiveness.” To be “in a devil of a temper” was as 
common an occurrence with her as with him. And if Carlyle 
was not easy to live with, as has been asserted, she was still less 
comfortable, for she did not have his talent of forgetting things 
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that caused anger. According to Froude, “ when provoked she 
was as hard as flint, with possibility of dangerous fire.” Asa child 
she was called by her teacher “a little deevil,” for fighting a 
boy and making his nose bleed. She quarreled with her own 
family, her mother not excepted. A story is told of her scold- 
ing her mother in a manner to make her weep bitterly, for 
purchasing some extra candles and cakes to furnish a party for 
her. The lovely relations in which Carlyle lived with all his 
family were not hers. This she recognized when comforting him 
for his mother’s death. “ Your grief for your mother,” she 
writes, “ must be altogether sweet and soft. You must feel that 
you have always been a good son to her; that you have always 
appreciated her as she deserved, and that she knew this and 
loved you to the last moment. How thankful you may be that 
you went when you did. . . . Oh! what would I have given 
for last words to keep . . . but the words that awaited me 
were: * Your mother is dead!’ And I deserved that it should so 
end; I was not the dutiful child to my mother that you were to 
yours.” 

A loving, self-sacrificing son and brother, it was impossible 
that Carlyle could have been the monster of ferocious selfishness 
that his wife with her caustic pen has pictured him, not only in 
letters to her friends, but in the note-book kept for her own 
private use. In her diary, written in 1855, the records are of one 
resentful, who has brooded over small things until they have 
assumed large proportions. 

This diary of Mrs. Carlyle’s tallies with her character. Com- 
ing into contact with the greatest men and women of her day, 
she found no higher use for this journal than to record in it her 
jealousies and domestic services. The very commencement of 
this note-book is an outrage against womanly dignity. Its 
entire contents almost justify Charles Buller’s defense of the 
Duchess de Praslin’s murderer: “ What could a poor fellow do 
with a wife who kept a journal, but murder her.” An absurd 
jealousy of Lady Ashburton, her husband’s friend, is one plea 
for writing this book; and yet she confesses, “What good 
is to result from writing it in a paper book is more than I 
ean tell.” 

Some of the entries are, to say the least, exceedingly puerile. 
A miserere is made out of so small a thing as this: “ The even- 
ing devoted to mending Mr. C.’s trowsers, among other things: 
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‘ Being an only child,’ I never wished to sew men’s trowsers, no 
never!” . . . “Mended Mr. C.’s dressing-gown.” 


‘“‘When I think of what I is, and what I used to was, 
I gin to think I’ve sold myself for very little cas.” 


This entry is on a par with a long letter addressed to a 
physician, which is filled by her with a description of how she 
took two days to mend a pair of her husband’s old boots. This 
service a cobbler would have done much better, and in half the 
time, for the compensation of a few shillings,— money that she 
was well able to pay, as Carlyle was then (1863) in the zenith of 
his fame, and in excellent circumstances. Over the funds she 
had unlimited control. Carlyle, always liberal with his means, 
was at that very time urging her to purchase a carriage for her 
own use,—a luxury which, in the autumn of that same year, he 
presented her with himself. For allowing his wife to put a 
flannel lining in his boots, Carlyle has been called “a brute ” and 
“a cad.” The probability is that, immersed in “ Friedrich ” as 
he was, until the thing was done he did not know how it was 
being accomplished. Through doing just such unnecessary 
things, and erying about them afterward, Mrs. Carlyle has 
gained the reputation of having been a martyr to the whims of 
an exacting husband, when she was only a thrifty Seotch woman, 
trying “ to make a crown a pound” by saving on the household 
economies,—a habit which had grown upon her, perhaps, in the 
poverty of those early years when Carlyle haunted the libraries 
and roamed the streets of London with worn boots “and hat 
well nigh rimless.” 

Still, even when begirt with this, which Emerson ealled “ the 
most honorable poverty he ever knew,” Mrs. Carlyle was no 
martyr. A linnet carried on the eagle’s back to the sun, she was 
always bathed in a glory. Means for household necessities there 
always was; and in her darkest days a Mazzini came to visit and 
confide in her; a Cavaignae listened to her stories and claimed 
her for a French woman, which in many of her characteristics 
she certainly was. Her beauty, even, was of the south, not of 
the north. Black-haired, with large, lustrous black eyes; clear, 
olive complexion; irregular features; mobile mouth, varying 
with every expression of her warm, passionate nature ; tall, lithe, 
and graceful in person; quick and impetuous in temperament ; 
loving to kiss and be kissed; changeful of mood; turning easily 
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as a child, even in old age, from laughter to tears, from smiles 
to frowns; swayed by impulse more than reason,— Mrs. Carlyle 
was a strong type of the neurotic woman, whose every weakness 
is an added charm. 

Women of this nature, fascinating in society, are not always 
the most desirable companions at home. For Carlyle, there is 
little doubt that his life would have been more pleasant, and his 
posthumous fame greater, had poverty not been a barrier to his 
marrying his first love, the fair and amiable Margaret Gordon, 
the original of the Blumine he has pictured under the head of 
“ Romance” in “ Sartor Resartus.” About this “ Rose goddess” 
there was a greater dignity, a more self-sustained poise of char- 
acter. Not so bright and sparkling as Mrs. Carlyle, she was less 
fanciful ; her emotions lay deeper. In this she would have suited 
better to have toiled through life with the man who had cried 
with Goethe, “There is in man a Higher than Love of Happi- 
ness; he can do without Happiness, and instead thereof find 
Blessedness.” 

It was in pursuit of this God-inspired doctrine that Carlyle 
overlooked the little things that make the joys of little minds,— 
among them, the craving of his wife’s emotional nature to have 
him ring the measures of his love by “ every hour i’ the clock.” 
The egoism of her own love was so intense that, a middle-aged 
woman, she desires him still to be her “sighing Strephon,” and 
in some moment of penitence writes to him: “Oh, why ecan- 
not I believe it, once for all, that with all my faults and follies 
I am dearer to you than any earthly creature? ” 

“Unfaith in aught,” sings Tennyson of Love, “is want of 
faith in all.” This unfaith was at the bottom of most of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s wretchedness. In her girlhood, she tells Carlyle: “* When 
I read in your looks and words that you love me, then I care 
not one straw for the whole universe besides. But when you 
fly from me to smoke tobacco, or speak of me as a mere cireum- 
stance of your lot, then indeed my heart is troubled about many 
things.” This love was a feeling that absorbed her whole exist- 
ence, and she could not pardon the books or friends which drew 
his thoughts or time from her. 

And, alas! the nature of her employments gave her time to 
think of what she gave him and received m return. Emerson’s 
noble “If I love you, what is that to you,” met no response in 
her soul. She demanded her pound of flesh, or spirit rather, as 
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was bargained for, forgetting that the best love is that which 
delights in giving, which asks for no return. Wrapped in an 
egoism of sentiment, a hasty word, a preoccupied look, a let- 
ter not on time, were sources of grief to Jane Carlyle. Parox- 
ysms of dread assail her at times, for fear that her hot temper 
and exactions have driven her husband’s affections from her. On 
her forty-third birthday a letter fails to come until two hours 
after it is due. In these two hours Mrs. Carlyle contrives to get 
through so many emotions that she is “* as much broken to pieces 
as if she had come through an attack of cholera and typhus 
fever.” She shuts herself “ wp in her own room to faney every- 
thing that was most tormenting.” ‘“ Were you,” she writes to 
Carlyle, ‘‘ finally so out of patience with me that you had re- 
solved to write to me no more at all? Were you taken so ill 
that you could not write? That last idea made me mad to get 
off to the railway and back to London. Oh! merey, what a two 
hours I had of it!” The letter when it arrived set her mind 
at rest for the time, as it was most affectionate. A present 
accompanied it, of which she says: ‘“ Yes, I have kissed the dear 
little card-case, and now I will lie down awhile and try to get 
some Sleep.” 

In the June of 1844, a time when, according to Froude, the 
two had parted for the purpose of a final separation on account 
of Carlyle’s coldness, she writes to him in a fresh outburst of 
enthusiasm: “Oh, my darling, I want to give you an emphatic 
kiss, rather than write! but you are at Chelsea and I at Seaforth, 
so the thing is clearly impossible for the moment. But I will 
keep it for you till I come, for it is not with words that I can 
thank you adequately for that kindest of birthday letters and 
its small enclosure,— touching little key! 1 cried over it, and 
laughed over it, and could not sufficiently admire the graceful 
idea —an idea which might come under the category of what 
Cavaignae used to eall ‘ Idées de femme,’ supposed to be unat- 
tainable by the coarser sex.” 

No better proof of the mutual love of this couple exists than 
the habit they had of writing daily to each other during absence. 
Only illness of a severe character ever prevented either from 
sending this token of remembrance. Mrs. Carlyle chronicles 
the receipt of two beautiful letters from her husband in one 
day. At the age of sixty-four, she tells him: “ You are so 
good about writing that you deserve to be goodly done by.” A 
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breakfast to her without a letter from him “was of the stu- 
pidest.” “ The absence of the loaf or coffee-pot would have been 
less sensibly felt.” ‘* When you are so unfailing in writing to 
me,—and such good, kind letters,—it were a shame if I will- 
fully disappointed you.” If these letters failed through any 
cause, Mrs. Carlyle would get into one of her rages and write 
very bitter words. When she did this to her husband it was 
not much amiss; conjugal scoldings, it is said, frequently follow 
such passionate endearments as she indulged in. The unpar- 
donable sin was her want of loyalty in writing complaints of 
him in moments of anger to her and his friends. This showed 
her lacking in that fine instinct which in all ages has taught 
the learned or unlearned, the great and the humble, to hide the 
failings of one beloved. Fidelity of this sort, woman’s most 
beautiful characteristic, Mrs. Carlyle possessed in the most 
limited degree. 

She also lacked refinement in many other ways that tend 
to make woman respected as well as admired. She smoked 
tobacco; swore and used unseemly words upon slightest or no 
provocation ; had no faith in things seen or unseen. This latter 
fault, Gail Hamilton taxes to her association with Carlyle; but 
Edward Irving reproached her with it in youth. She was sar- 
eastic to a disagreeable point. Irving, with unloverlike frank- 
ness, describes her at twenty as one “who contemplates the 
inferiority of others rather from the point of ridicule and con- 
tempt than from that of commiseration and relief; and by so 
doing she not only leaves objects in distress, and loses the 
luxury of doing good, but she contracts in her own mind a 
degree of coldness and bitterness which suits ill with my 
conception of female character. . . . I fear she will escape 
altogether out of the region of my sympathies and the sym- 
pathies of honest home-bred men.” 

Of the man who wrote thus about Jane Carlyle, just previous 
to his marriage with another, many pretty bits of sentiment 
have floated through the press, such as this: “It is sixty years 
ago, and the heartache of it is as heavy and hopeless to-day 
as on the sad morning when he turned away from what 
seemed to him Paradise, because his love was in it, to die of a 
broken heart.” Sweetly pretty, but not biographically correct. 
Irving died at forty-three with a complication of disorders affect- 
ing his brain, and unconnected with his heart. To complete 
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this romance, Mrs. Carlyle is made also the heroine of a loveless 
marriage. She is said to have married for “ ambition,” “while 
her maiden heart was sore and sad for her lost love, and empty 
of hope.” To have loved one man while vowing to love another, 
such a hideous wrong Mrs. Carlyle did not perpetrate. The 
charge, like many others, has been made for the purpose of 
weaving the materials composing her life into a moving story. 

Her biographers have been animated with this desire to cast 
a halo of romance around one who seems to the average female 
mind to have been worse than commonplace. Loving Irving, 
as she said, “passionately,” the earth has scarcely time to 
revolve once around its orbit before she is just as passionately 
in love with another. After marriage, instead of taking some 
human child into her sympathies when her means allowed it, 
she cherishes a poodle dog! earries this with her wherever 
she goes; kisses it and calls it her “ Blessed dog”; has it to 
sleep in the bed with her during her husband’s absences! Com- 
plaints that a modest woman only mentions in private to her 
family physician, are with her topies of common conversation 
with her friends. In this she does not appear to have had the 
slightest reticence, where reticence would have been both dig- 
nified and proper. Concerning her illnesses and domestie trials, 
she used expressions of most extravagant hyperbole. Did she 
bake a loaf of bread, she compares herself, weeping, to Benvenuto 
Cellini forming a Perseus. When she is expecting a new serv- 
ant to train in household ways, she writes to a friend that, 
because of her husband’s irritability, she must stand between 
him and her servants, “imitating thus the Roman soldier who 
gathered his arms full of the enemy’s spears, and received 
them all into his own breast.” Of a girl who was leaving her, 
she says: “ Mr. C. always speaks of her as ‘that horse, that cow, 
that moonealf!’ But upon my honor it is an injustice to the 
horse, the cow, and even the moonealf.” This quality of exag- 
geration, whether natural or acquired, extended to all things. 
When a young girl, she dated a letter to Carlyle—in a fit of 
momentary impatience with friends and surroundings of her own 
choosing —as from “Hell”; a proceeding which is of a piece 
with Carlyle’s signature of “ Devil’s Den” appended to the 
Burns essay written at Craigenputtock. 

Other examples of this kind are to be found all through Mrs. 
Carlyle’s letters. Her metaphors are very extravagant when 
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speaking of noises that disturbed her sleeping. Was it a bark- 
ing dog that annoyed her, “the whole universe was turned into 
one great dog-kennel.” The braying of an ass and crowing of a 
cock at midnight was “one devilry after another,— several 
asses braying as if the devil was in them,—never so many 
cocks challenging each other all over the parish.” All noises 
disturbed Mrs. Carlyle quite as much as they did her husband, 
and when she was energetic in trying to stop them, it was as 
much for her own comfort as his. This could not be suspected, 
from reading the grand terms she uses in recording her services. 
Carlyle “clasping her in his arms and calling her his guardian 
angel” was not sufficient recompense; she invoked the gratitude 
of “ posterity” and praise of “ unborn generations.” 

After his wife’s death, Carlyle annotates the Roman soldier 
letter: “Oh heavens, the comparison! it is too true.” Others 
bring the exclamations: “My poor martyred darling! Terrible to 
me was the reading of this.” “Alas! Ay de mi,’ and “Oh, what 
of pain, pain, my poor Jeanie had to bear in this thorny pil- 
grimage of life.” These self-accusations have been taken as 
evidence of Carlyle’s guilt, when they were only tokens of the 
greatness of his love, the poignancy of his grief. Alas! like 
many others,— and those the most loving,— when death came it 
brought vain regrets that he had not been kinder when it was 
in his power. His remorse, which he gave vent to in words sad 
as the lamentations of Job, bear this thought constantly as 
their burden. “ Blind and deaf that we are, oh think, if thou yet 
love anybody living, wait not till death sweep down the paltry 
little dust cloud, and idle dissonance of the moment, and all be 
at last so mournfully clear and beautiful when too late.” 

In this remorse all the failings of his dead wife were forgot- 
ten. How holy are the dead! The dust had reclaimed its own, 
and memory painted her as some beautiful, radiant being whose 
soul came direct from the Empyrean. ‘A winged Psyche who 
soared above sickness and refused to be degraded by it.” Not 
all the celebrated women of his time “could, if all boiled down 
and distilled to essence, make one such woman.” She was his 
noble heroine and martyr. Her loyalty to him he never sus- 
pected. Even after reading letter after letter of complaints 
about his bad temper, old boots, and general atrabiliary con- 
dition, he can say: “She at no instant, never once, I do believe, 
made the least complaint of me or my behavior (often bad, or at 
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least thoughtless and weak).” Her diary of 1855—so beautiful 
is the blindness of love —he does not comprehend; publishes it 
thinking “the king can do no wrong.” He accepted without 
any analysis her own estimate of her troubles; felt with her 
that they were greater than ordinary; and although no great 
grief, except the loss of parents, came into her life, prolonged to 
sixty-five years, he inseribes on her tombstone that, “in her 
bright existence she had more sorrows than common.” 

Along with this fanciful estimate of his wife’s character, there 
came a remorse as exaggerated for his own shorteomings. Little 
things in which he failed rose up before him as accusing angels. 
A refusal to alight once, at his wife’s request, at her milliner’s, 
wrings from him the ery, “ Oh cruel, cruel! I have remembered 
Johnson and Utoxetter on thought of that Elsie cruelty more 
than once; and if any clear energy ever returned to me, might 
some day imitate it!” In one way, Carlyle did imitate John- 
son’s stern expiation of his one remembered act of youthful 
disobedience. ‘“ For many years after she had left him,” writes 
Froude, “ when we passed the spot in our walks where she was 
last seen alive, he would bare his gray head in the wind and 
rain—his features wrung with unavailing sorrow.” 

Froude, who listened to all Carlyle’s outpourings of love and 
grief for the wife snatched from him in a moment,—as if by the 
gods, while taking a pleasure drive in her carriage,—took his 
friend’s babblement all too seriously. Carlyle was then past 
seventy, Froude some years his junior. It is easy to imagine 
these two old men talking of the one who was gone, and how, 
from these conversations, Froude got the idea that Mrs. Carlyle 
had been a superhumanly lovely being, who was slain upon the 
altar of her husband’s ambition, “a human sacrifice,” another 
“Tphigenia in Aulis.” The descriptions of Froude have been 
accepted and improved upon, until it is written, in all gravity, 
that “Carlyle was created with a mere rudimentary heart; his 
development required the offering of a rare and radiant maiden 
who should lavish on him her heart and life.” 

Not so will future generations understand the relations of 
this couple. When Carlyle’s “ Day of Judgment” has passed, an 
“Hour of Recognition” will come, when he will be seen as one 
of the most splendid figures of this nineteenth century. Perfect 
in his relations as husband, son, and brother ; veiling a deep love 
of humanity under a mantle of irony ; “Truest friend and 
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noblest foe,” Emerson’s verdict will be accepted as the true one. 
“Strong he is, upright, noble, and sweet, and makes good how 
much of our human nature.” In this time his wife will be rele- 
gated to her proper position; the world will know her neither as 
genius nor martyr, but simply as the wife of the great man 
whose name she bore. Her highest praise will be that in an age 
of gig-women, as well as gig-men, she chose to encounter poverty 
with love and Carlyle rather than a life of ease and luxury 
without him. 
ALICE HYNEMAN RHINE. 
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THE STORY OF A NOMINATION. 


ABRAHAM -LINCOLN is now regarded as having possessed at 
each successive stage of his presidential career, if not before it 
began, the all but unanimous and enthusiastic love and confi- 
dence of his “* Union-loving” fellow-citizens. All patriotism and 
all devotion to the cause of the Union is popularly believed to 
have stood by him unswervingly. It seems to many even pain- 
ful to measure the position he occupied prior to the final triumph 
of his administration, otherwise than by the grand majorities 
of his second election, supplemented by the frantic grie®? which 
surged around his coffin. Almost forgotten is the long struggle 
for the constitutional supremacy of the civil authority over the 
military. So are the dissensions and disaffections in the Repub- 
lican party; so are the bitter, personal animosities of which Mr. 
Lineoln was the object. A better memory of all these things, 
and a more perfect historical record of them, would be better 
justice to him. 

The animosities against Mr. Lincoln were of various origin. 
A noteworthy characteristic of many, and these not by any 
means the least important or offensive, was that they were not 
without strong apparent cause. They temporarily embittered 
the souls and affected the conduct of men who were true and 
faithful citizens, willing to make any sacrifice, even of life itself, 
to the cause and country to which they were devoted. It is 
worth while to ascertain some of the methods, seen or unseen 
at the time, by which animosities so bitter and disaffections so 
strong were rendered innocuous. It is well to know why they 
failed to assume stch shape as to prevent Mr. Lincoln’s second 
nomination and triumphant reélection. 

There is no character of modern times better worth studying 
than that of Abraham Lincoln. A thoughtful reading of his 
record sometimes impels to the mental inquiry : “ Was this man 
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a prophet? Did he foresee these things, that he was ever so 
well prepared to meet their coming?” He was no prophet, and 
his foresight was of a nature peculiar to his own genius. In the 
deepest and highest signification of a much misused word, he 
was a “ politician,” including in that term all that may be meant 
or conveyed by its inferior synonym, “statesman.” He was 
a born leader of men, and his natural faculties had been trained 
and developed in every grade and department of the great 
school provided for him. He received a full half century of 
varied preparation for the work at last put into his hands as 
President of the United States during civil war and revolution. 
One strongly marked natural characteristic was left, profitably 
undisturbed, through all the processes of his toilsome and pain- 
ful education. This characteristic found its expression in the 
fact that he never studied himself, morbidly, nor experienced 
any especial anxiety as to his own inner motives. He was 
keenly conscious, always, of the possession of uncommon powers, 
but, being nearly destitute of self-analysis, he continually 
exercised those powers in an unconsciousness of either their 
degree or the methods of their operation. He did many great 
things, hardly aware that they were great, and not much troub- 
ling himself to discover or to precisely define why he did them. 
Such causes of action as, from time to time, he both thought- 
fully sought out and publicly declared, were always external to 
himself and to his personal interests, and their expression in- 
eluded no obtrusive analysis of his mental processes. 

Mr. Lincoln did hardly anything with an intention of thereby 
assuring his second nomination, but he did many things, and 
helped in the doing of others, which unintentionally oper- 
ated to bring it about. Beyond a doubt, there were political 
as well as military reasons, but none of them personal to Mr. 
Lincoln, for the removal of General George B. McClellan from 
the command of the Army of the Potomac, in November, 1862. 
That the military reasons were sufficient to the mind of the 
President, and that these only were publicly defined and declared, 
proves but one thing,—that he was dealing then with the political 
“present” only. He went no further into the political future 
than to discern, very acutely, that there was one, and that he 
must both expect and prepare for it. 

There were many reasons, politically, why the removal of 
General McClellan, at such a time and in such a manner, must 
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have at least one assured and permanent effect. It predestined 
the removed General to be the Democratic candidate in the next 
presidential campaign, around whom all the scattered forces of 
the multifarious opposition could and did rally. More than that, 
it entered him for the presidential race, in advance, with the 
chances for success apparently strongly in his favor, provided 
for him by the Republican Administration. If the vote which 
was finally taken in the autumn of the year 1864, could have 
been taken in the fall of 1862, instead, he surely would have 
been elected over Mr. Lincoln, or over any other possible 
Republican candidate, as a study of the election returns of the 
latter year will convince any political student. 

A secondary effect of General McClellan’s removal, and one 
which was related to its first effect, was plainly perceptible at 
the time. This was that Mr. Lincoln’s prospect for a second 
nomination by his party, already painfully small, had by his 
own act been sensibly diminished, however wisely for the public¢ 
interests or however conscientiously he had acted. In this 
and in other ways, as if reckless of all results to himself, he had 
for the time almost destroyed his political availability. So far 
as General McClellan was concerned, the effect produced was 
sufficiently lasting to secure his eventual nomination. The 
adverse effect upon Mr. Lincoln was speedily followed by a 
partial reaction; but this operated slowly. It required to be 
supplemented and aided by other causes, among which came, in 
due season, the victory at Gettysburg, the surrender of Vicks- 
burg, and the other military successes of the years 1863 and 
1864. 

Mr. Lincoln had unintentionally performed, in advance, an 
important task nominally belonging to the next Democratic 
National Convention. He had selected its presidential candi- 
date. He had thereby done nothing, however, to facilitate the 
work of the next National Convention of the Republican party. 

When, at last, the two great party congresses met and acted, 
it was made to appear, and the people generally supposed at the 
time, and have since believed, that the action of both alike was 
perfunctory, automatic, and unobstructed. This was true of the 
Democratic body, beyond a doubt, but not of the Republican. 
The renomination of Abraham Lincoln, inevitable as it seemed 
to many, was neither spontaneous nor unanimous, nor was it 
obtained without active and determined opposition. The work 
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of the Republican National Convention at Baltimore, in the year 
1864, was indeed transacted for it beforehand, but not in any 
manner so public and open as had been the formal transfer of 
General George B. McClellan from the command of the Army of 
the Potomac to the unquestioned leadership of the Democratic 
party. 

For some years before the war, and during its entire con- 
tinuance, the conspiracy which prepared and produced the 
Rebellion operated effectively, both at the North and at the 
South, through affiliated secret organizations. These covered 
the latter section like a fine net-work, and their ramifications 
penetrated the Free States in every part. At the South, also, 
under the terrible oppression that crushed them, the colored 
men and the Union-loving white men formed secret associations. 
These were more or less local in their seope and extent, but 
were provided with all the customary appliances for mutual 
intercommunication. No loyal secret societies or affiliations 
worth mentioning were organized at the North until early in 
the year 1862. At that time, signs of movements in this 
direction began to appear, and wise men at Washington seized 
eagerly the idea of a consolidation, centralization, and general 
extension of an agency so promising. Meetings of some of these 
men were held in a room of the Department of the Interior. 
At one of these meetings a full plan of operation was _per- 
fected, a name was adopted, and the Union League of America 
was born of a unanimous vote of less than a score of men. 
“ Councils” were formed at once all over the city of Washing- 
ton, and these almost instantly swarmed with members. Paid 
agents were forthwith sent out over the North to organize 
councils everywhere. These agents were instructed to preserve, 
as much as possible, in each community, the idea of local spon- 
taneity. As a consequence of this, there are not wanting, at 
this day, towns and cities which fondly preserve a local tradition 
of being the birthplace of the Union League. 

A central committee of twelve was chosen, and was named 
“The Grand Council.” It elected grand officers, and was to be 
in perpetual session at Washington, and to it the several State 
grand councils and all the traveling agents duly reported. Pre- 
cisely how much personal interest in this movement was taken 
by the President of the United States, could only be gathered 
from stenographie reports of his frequent consultations with the 
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late Hon. J. M. Edmunds, Commissioner of the General Land 
Office and President of the Grand Council of the Union League. 
There were other men with whom Mr. Lincoln may have con- 
versed upon the subject, for the Grand Council of twelve was 
largely made up of his immediate personal friends. 

Severe as were the losses and reverses of the South up to the 
month of July, 1863, and admirable as had been the conduct of 
national affairs by the Lincoln Administration, under its measure- 
less difficulties, the people of the North seemed to discern in the 
course of events little more than one continuous disaster, whereof 
they were paying the enormous cost in blood and money. Even 
the victories at Gettysburg and Vicksburg and Port Hudson, in 
that month, did but call forth enthusiasm for Meade and Grant 
and their armies. Among successful commanders, as well as 
among distinguished civilians, political prophets already began 
to search for a probable successor to the alleged presidential 
failure who must yet for a season linger in the White House. 
They were really doing Mr. Lincoln’s candidacy no harm in this. 
Not knowing it, they were subjecting him to the tremendous 
ordeal of a daily and hourly comparison with all other men—man 
by man—with reference to his and their several fitnesses and 
capacities, 

There was also this against him, momentarily, but sure at 
last to be counted in his favor, that much could be credited to 
others which of right belonged to him; that the faults and fail- 
ures of many others could be charged upon him; that he stood 
up where no square inch of him could be hidden from his crities ; 
while of the men with whom he was compared very little more 
than specimens of their best work could be obtained or presented 
for analysis. 

There was to be a general or national “Grand Council” of the 
Union League in the course of the summer of 1863. It was to 
be held in the city of Washington, and was to consist of repre- 
sentative delegates from every corner of the country; but the 
outside world knew very little about it, either before or after its 
assembling. Very little indeed is known about it to this day, 
and yet it did a deal of preparatory work for the Republican 
National Convention of 1864. When the Grand Council of dele- 
gates came together it was a notable body of men. It was a 
Union League Congress, containing many of the Senators and 
representative members of the Constitutional Congress of the 
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United States. It also contained hot-headed and free-tongued 
representatives of every faction of the Republican party inimical 
to Mr. Lineoln. 

Particularly bitter were the souls of the delegations from 
Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska, as a result of the political and 
military complications of affairs in those communities. To them 
the President was imaged, and in their speeches they presented 
him, as a selfish and heartless tyrant, regardless of their interests, 
and governing them through ignorant and merciless military 
“satraps,” whose conduct was a disgrace to the nation and a 
curse to a miserable, downtrodden multitude. A crowded hall 
listened, in secreey and silence, to the eloquent and bitter indict- 
ment of the Administration in general and the President in 
particular. During all the earlier hours of the stormy meeting 
not a voice was raised in Mr Linecoln’s defense, and the conven- 
tion, or Grand Council, seemed to be swept away by the tide. 
This was more an appearance than a reality, for the tide was 
overdoing and exhausting itself by its own vehemence, and pre- 
paring for a turn. There was a good deal of “ undertow” all 
the while At last the grand corresponding secretary took the 
stand. He was no orator, and he was too red-hot angry to speak 
well or “ eloquently.” He was able to show, however, and very 
conclusively, that the outlines and many details of Mr. Lincoln’s 
action in the several States and localities covered by this part 
of the general indictment against him, had been particularly 
advised, counseled, and urged by the representative men of 
those States and localities, and notably by some of the very men 
who now, with closed doors, were abusing him for following their 
own advice. It was very simple indeed, but it was a somewhat 
stunning defense. It was met by no reply whatever, for there 
seemed to be none to make. The tide turned as if by magic. 
The Grand Council adopted, without further debate, but not by 
any means unanimously, a resolution cordially indorsing the 
Administration and the President. To this was added another 
resolution of great moment, for it embraced a clause providing 
that the next annual Grand Council of the Union League should 
be summoned to meet at the same time and place with the 
National Convention of the Republican party for the nomina- 
tion of presidential candidates. 

The Council adjourned, and, as its members drifted slowly 
out of the hall, United States Senator James H. Lane, of Kansas, 
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who had been a severe critic of Mr. Lincoln at the beginning of 
the evening’s oratory, approached the corresponding secretary, 
and holding out his hand, remarked : “ You’ve made at least one 
convert. Ill stand by Old Abe through thick and thin, after 
this.” That he had been thoroughly converted proved to be of 
importance, about a year later. 

The subsequent course of military and political affairs, at 
home and abroad, is beyond the scope of this paper; but the 
Union League grew and prospered until it became the civil 
“home guard” of the armies in the field. Many forces acted 
and reacted, both for and against a renomination of President 
Lincoln. His hold upon the Republican party, as such, had been 
even weakened by the fact that immediately upon his first 
election he had ceased to be a partisan, and had appointed to 
posts of honor and power Democrats and Republicans alike. 

The full effect of the Emancipation Proclamation had not 
yet been obtained. His “ reconstruction” policy had gained him 
more foes than friends. He was carrying the full burden of the 
Draft Act, the National Bank system, the increasing taxation, 
the national weariness, and the sore-hearted craving for the peace 
which seemed still so far away. 

The names of several able and distinguished Republicans in 
military and civil life were openly brought forward in connee- 
tion with the coming nomination. Among these was the name 
of General John C. Fremont, and at last a small, “‘ independent” 
convention, held at Cleveland, Ohio, actually nominated him, 
upon a platform which set forth causes of dissatisfaction with 
Mr. Lincoln. The General accepted the nomination. Other 
elements of discontent within the party began to rally and take 
form around the eminently fif.and suitable name of Hon. S. P. 
Chase, Secretary of the Treasury. Newspaper editors here and 
there swung out the name of General Grant, as a strictly “war 
candidate,” and other available suecessors to Mr. Lineoln were 
freely and generally discussed. There were many “one-term” 
men, and many more uneasy souls, as usual, who favored a change 
for the sake of change. The prospect for a peaceable and sober- 
minded convention became small indeed, while any other sort 
would be a sure preparation for defeat at the November polls. 

Mr. Lincoln did nothing at all to fevor himself in the matter. 
The obnoxious draft of men for the army went on as usual. 
The unpopular features of his reconstruction policy were adhered 
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to with iron firmness. Not one man was appointed to or removed 
from office with any reference to the action of the Baltimore 
Convention. Nevertheless, it is not to be supposed for one 
moment that the President was indifferent to the question of a 
second term of office and of national approval or disapproval of 
his administration of public affairs. It is not to be imagined 
that he did not feel deeply, keenly, bitterly, the multiplied stabs 
and stings inflicted upon him. He could not willingly, no, not 
without a broken heart, have laid aside, half done, the mighty 
task which had been given him. He knew well, and often said, 
that its toil and trouble were killing him and its weight was 
erushing him. He was well assured, and more than once de- 
celared, that he must die under it; but his life was in it, and at 
last was taken from him with its ending. It is to his honor and 
not to his disparagement that he earnestly desired a second 
term; but he was above seeking the coveted result by any un- 
worthy means. 

The President could not have been unaware of the fact that 
the Grand Council of the Union League had been called to meet 
at Baltimore. He could not but have felt a deep and anxious 
interest in its character and action. His friends daily came to 
see him at the White House, and they very frankly told him of 
all discernible clouds and doubts that were shadowing the 
prospect. Among them, and only a few days before the sitting 
of the convention, came Senator “Jim” Lane, of Kansas. The 
conference with him was somewhat protracted, but there was 
no reporter present. Precisely what may have passed in that 
interview is mere matter of conjecture; but it is not possible 
that, at such a time, the most important event of the immediate 
future failed of attention and discussion. 

The Republican National Convention was called to meet on 
the 8th day of June, 1864, in the city of Baltimore, and an 
enormous “ wigwam” had been constructed for the acecommoda- 
tion of its expected throng of delegates and spectators. The 
National Grand Council of the Union League had been sum- 
moned to meet at Baltimore, on the evening of June 7, 1864, 
and a large hall had been provided for its assembling. It was 
to have no “ audience,” and therefore needed less room than was 
required by it in its other form as the “Convention.” There 
were many members of each body who were not also members 
of the other, but at least two-thirds of the delegates to the 
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Grand Council were also delegates to the Convention. They 
constituted a clear majority of the latter body as to mere 
numbers, and vastly more than a majority as -to personal 
character, weight, leadership, and control. The National Con- 
vention, therefore, actually met first in the hall of the Union 
League. The Grand Council assembled at an early hour, and 
its doors were sternly closed to all but those with absolute right 
to enter. The Grand Council was a dignifiedly simple gathering. 
There were no press-reporters present. No brass band made 
music, No time was wasted in preliminary or other organiza- 
tion, and no committees were required. The ample platform 
contained only three men,—the grand president and the grand 
recording and corresponding secretaries. There was all the 
more time for the transaction of business, and this began the 
moment that the meeting was called to order. There had been 
both preparation and consultation among the intending assail- 
ants of the Administration. They arose to speak, in rapid but 
not in conflicting succession, in different parts of the hall. Per- 
haps the severest attack upon the President and the conduct of the 
war was made by one of the then United States Senators from 
Missouri; but there were others whom he but little surpassed 
in vehemence. The charges made were appalling, and it was 
well that their eloquent utterance was to form no part of the 
published proceedings of the Baltimore Convention. Had they 
been openly uttered in the convention, to go forth to the 
country, whether they were true or false, that body could 
afterward have reached no peaceful agreement by ballot, nor 
could it have adopted any platform of resolutions upon which it 
could have placed Abraham Lincoln before the people as a 
candidate for the presidency. There were not many faults pos- 
sible to a ruler of a free people whereof Mr. Lincoln was not 
accused, before the excited patriots made an end of their 
“speeches for the prosecution” of the public criminal whose 
course in office they were denouncing. 

Once more it seemed as if a rising tide were sweeping all 
before it. Nota voice had yet been raised in defense of Mr. 
Lincoln. This may have been, in part, for lack of opportunity. 
The grand president, Judge Edmunds, was a devoted friend of 
Mr. Lincoln, and yet, as if with malice aforethought, he sat 
there behind his desk on the raised platform, calmly “recogniz- 
ing,” as presiding officer of the Grand Council, only the known 
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enemies of his friend, until it seemed as if most of them must 
have been heard. 

There came a lull in the storm, and “Jim” Lane of Kansas 
arose, near the front, in the middle aisle of the hall. He was 
instantly recognized by the chairman; but he stood in silence 
for a moment, until he had deliberately turned around and 
looked all over the room. The substance of his remarks was 
nearly as follows: 


; ‘““Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Grand Council: For a man to pro- 
/ duce pain in another man by pressing upon a wounded spot requires no great 
degree of strength, and he who presses is not entitled to any emotion of 
| triumph at the agony expressed by the sufferer. Neither skill nor wisdom 
: has been exercised in the barbaric process. Fora man, an orator, to produce 
an effect upon sore and weary hearts, gangrened with many hurts, worn 
out with many sacrifices, sick with long delays, broken with bitter disap- 
pointments ; so stirring them up, even to passion and to folly, demands no 
high degree of oratorical ability. It is an easy thing to do, as we have seen 
this evening. Almost anybody ean do it. 

‘‘ For a man to take such a crowd as this now is, so sore and sick at heart 
and now so stung and aroused to passionate folly; now so infused with a 
‘ delusive hope for the future as well as with false and unjust thoughts con- 
, cerning the past; fora man to address himself to such an assembly and turn 

the tide of its passion and its excitement in the opposite direction; that 
were a task worthy of the highest, greatest effort of human oratory. I am 
! no orator at all, but to precisely that task have I now set myself, with 
absolute certainty of success. All that is needful is that the truth should be 
set forth plainly, now that the false has done its worst.” 


He had gained in a minute all that could be won by an 
audacity bordering upon arrogance. Rapid and vivid sketches 
followed, presenting in detail the leading features of the history 
of Mr. Lincoln’s administration. Each was made complete in 
itself, and at the end of each chapter came some variation of 
this formula: 


“T am speaking individually to each man here. Do you, sir, know, in 
this broad land, and can you name to me, one man whom you could or would 
trust, before God, that he would have done better in this matter than Abra-, 
ham Lineoln has done, and to whom you would be more willing to intrust 
the unforeseen emergency or peril which is next to come ? That unforeseen 
peril, that perplexing emergency, that step in the dark, is right before us, 
and we are here to decide by whom it shall be made for the nation. Name 
your other man!” 


Very little time was wasted upon the general list of charges, 
for they had spent themselves in the making; but a masterly 
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picture of Mr. Lincoln’s long-suffering, patience, faithful toil, 
utter unselfishness, and of the great advances already gained 
under his leadership, was followed by a sudden transfer of the 
thoughts of all to the scene in the great wigwam on the morrow. 


‘We shall come together to be watched, in breathless listening, by all 
this country,— by all the civilized world,— and if we shall seem to waver as 
to our set purpose, we destroy hope; and if we permit private feeling, as to- 
night, to break forth into discussion, we discuss defeat ; and if we nominate 
any other man than Abraham Lincoln we nominate ruin! Gentlemen of the 
Grand Council of the Union League, I have done.” 


The Senator sat down, but no man arose to reply. His speech 
had not been a very long one, but it had been enough to accom- 
plish all he had proposed for it. The resolution approving the 
Administration was adopted with but few dissenting voices, 
many not voting. Another vote declared the voice of the Union 
League to be in favor of President Lincoln’s reélection, and the 
greatest political peril then threatening the United States had 
disappeared. When the National Convention of the Republican 
party attained an organized condition on the next day, Abraham 
Lincoln was nominated for President on the first ballot. The 
twenty-two votes of Missouri were first given for General Grant, 
but were immediately changed to Mr. Lincoln, and the voice of 
the convention for him was declared to be unanimous. Thirty 
days later it would have been a hard task to find a man who 
would confess to having ever entertained a doubt as to that 
result ; but then the delegates to the Grand Council were not in a 
position to make remarks or to answer questions. 


W. O. SToppDaRD. 


LITERARY RESURRECTIONISTS. 


A VENERABLE poet and philanthropist, taking alarm at the 
inconsiderate way in which the relies of the distinguished dead 
are put into market overt, is reported to have burned all his 
friends’ letters, and to have requested his friends to burn his 
own. Observing the freedom, we may say license, in which 
modern editors indulge, he might well take such precaution. 

If the world concedes to an author fame, notoriety, or the 
more substantial reward of lucre, it requires a good deal of him 
in return. It may secure him copyright, but by way of set-off, 
it asserts a kind of personal property in himself. It perpetuates 
his physiognomy, and it makes merchandise of his autograph. 
It puts upon historic record his most private peculiarities — his 
diet and dress, the incidents of his childhood, the errors of his 
manhood, and the frailties of his old age. It demands with an 
omnivorous appetite not only his own story to the minutest 
particular, but that also of his friends, and is content with 
nothing less than his diary and the whole mass of his most 
confidential correspondence. It would inspect his accounts with 
his publisher; it would know all about his quarrels with his 
editors,— what articles they graciously accepted, and what they 
positively declined to print. So soon as he has gone to his 
account, the doors of his study are thrown open, that anybody 
may inspect his unfinished wares, see the tools which he used, 
decipher his most careless memoranda, guess at his tricks of 
style and his manner of beginning and ending, know of his 
failures and the abominable devices to which he resorted, and, 
carefully collecting from floor and waste-basket, from desk and 
cabinet, his literary litter, proceed to print it for the delectation 
of the curious, the satisfaction of the censorious, and the amuse- 
ment of the idle. He may be sincerely regretted, but there is 
substantial consolation in the money to be made out of his 
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demise. There is to be the great biography authorized by 
the family, and the little biographies unauthorized by critical 
decency. The monthly magazines are hungry for fragments. 
The small writers, who have no fame of their own, hurry to 
furnish us with their estimate of what he could do, of what he 
could not do, and of what he did. Mr. Thackeray is dissected 
by Mr. Trollope. Mr. Longfellow becomes the prey of various 
book-makers who were never heard of before and will never be 
heard of again. Mr. Carlyle, for all the ill-natured things which 
he said of others, undergoes a special retribution, and is written 
about in a vulgar way, which if he were living would drive him 
mad, or possibly betray him into manslaughter. With astound- 
ing obtuseness the family of Mr. Dickens print his letters, with 
the result of showing him to have been fretful, vain, selfish, and 
unjust. Mr. Hawthorne is the victim of several family factions, 
each of which prints against the other whatever it can snatch 
from his manuscripts. Mr. Emerson is so bewritten that one 
hardly dares to think of the confusion with which so much and 
such seribbling, in his life-time, would have overwhelmed him. 
The father of the modern school of English biography was 
undoubtedly Boswell. Before the “Life of Dr. Johnson,” many — 
admirable autobiographies were written ; but this was, if we may 
say so, the first autobiography written by another hand. There 
are oceasional books, like “ Spence’s Anecdotes,” which remind 
us of Boswell; there were a few collections of correspondence 
like that of Swift, Pope, Gay, and Bolingbroke,—letters which 
were not really letters, written, as they were, for anybody to 
read, and with a constant thought of future publication, but 
rather essays in an epistolary form, with a perpetual effort at 
wit, and, in spite of so many protestations of friendship, some- 
what hard and formal. But it was Boswell who found out the 
expedient of taking the roof from off the house, exhibiting the 
hero in undress and at slippered ease,— of painting the portrait 
with absolute and dangerous fidelity. It is a curious evidence 
of the immense authority of Dr. Johnson while living, that the 
moment the breath was out of his ponderous body all the serib- 
blers in London began to write about him, to collect anecdotes 
eoneerning him, and to give the world their idea of his genius. 
Fortunately for Dr. Johnson, he had loved writing too little and 
he had published too promptly to leave behind him any half- 
finished and unsatisfactory work. The curiosity, therefore, which 
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preys upon the remains of genius was obliged to satisfy itself 
with a minute narrative of the great man’s manners or want of 
manners, with stories of his dictatorial style of putting people 
down, with samples of his sesquipedalian speech, and with many 
other characteristics which, in a smaller person, would have been 
thought of no importance. There was only one way of writing such 
a man’s life, and Boswell hit upon it with singular felicity. Yet 
he stands almost alone. Many men have tried his method, and 
many have failed in doing so. Boswell’s work is valuable, par- 
ticularly because Johnson himself was mainly a man of society. 
The question still arises how far it is worth while to pry too 
closely into the private lives of those whose writings have 
arrested attention or won admiration. Of very few men of 
genius can it be said that a minute knowledge of their lives is 
necessary for a satisfactory elucidation of their works. Of the 
greatest of them, we know already that they were human. The 
world is no stranger to their weaknesses, their irritability, their 
jealousies, their indolence, or possibly their sensuality and sel- 
fishness. Enough of these things comes down to us by tradition. 
Moreover, something is due to writers in return for the services 
which often, amidst many difficulties and through much disecour- 
agement, they have rendered to their fellow-creatures. Dr. John- 
son put the whole matter succinctly when, upon the death of 
Goldsmith, he said: ** Let not his frailties be remembered— he 
was a very great man!” Men of genius are at least entitled to 
those ordinary civilities which enlightened communities recog- 
nize, and without which the lives of all of us would be intoler- 
able. They are quite as much deserving of the amenities, living 
or dead, as the meanest of mankind. By what right, after they 
are gone and incapable of defending themselves, are they to be 
exhibited for the public amusement, and usually for a pecuniary 
consideration? Why should the estimation in which they are 
held be thus inevitably lessened? Often this would be judging 
them as they were judged in the days of their early struggle 
and poverty, when the book-seller sneered at them over the 
counter, gave them in the back shop the fragments of an earlier 
dinner, and paid them wages with which a hind or a hod man 
would have been dissatisfied. We claim something for the 
dignity of letters. We have no fear that anything important 
will be lost by a decent reticence, or by covering up the dead 
Cresar and remembering only how he crossed the Rubicon. 
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We might illustrate what we have said by many modern 
instances. The death of so distinguished a man as Mr. Carlyle 
naturally arrested the world’s attention, and provoked an appetite 
for biographical gossip. No writer since Johnson’s day had 
been so marked by personal peculiarities, or was so inevitably 
doomed to the post-mortem processes. While his eccentricities 
of character had to a certain extent been betrayed by the manner 
and method of his works, it is a fact which it is quite necessary 
to remember that the sentiment entertained toward him was 
substantially one of affection. He had for a generation, both in 
England and America, been regarded by men, and especially by 
young men, as a guide, philosopher, and friend. There was a 
sufficient suggestion of cynicism in his works, but in his disciples 
it reappeared in a cynicism tempered by philanthropy, anxious 
for a reform in human affairs, and hopeful of the future. Some- 
thing of this better purpose, it was thought, should be conceded 
to the master, however bitterly he might laugh at human follies, 
or however hopeless he might confess himself to be of a change 
in the world for the better. For the truth of our suggestion we 
have only to refer to the eager hospitality with which his earlier 
works were received in America. Some of our readers, if not 
many, will remember how reverently he was regarded by earnest 
scholars here; how we thought him the bringer of a new evangel 
fifty years ago. We still think that in all this admiration of 
Mr. Carlyle there was no radical mistake. We hold him to 
have been, in spite of all disclosures, substantially the man he 
was then considered to be — the man who wrote the sweet and 
beautiful essay upon Burns, the fine criticism of Voltaire, and 
the vigorous philosophy of the “ Characteristics.” His nature 
indeed became strangely distorted. He lost to a great extent 
the power of self-control. Constant ill-health made him irritable 
and ill-mannered, and increased his natural love of fault-finding. 
He discarded, if he.ever possessed, the charity without which 
there can be no fair critic of men or events or books. Yet many 
of his admirers, mindful of early admiration, continued to follow 
him through the singular affectations of style into which he 
drifted, and to forgive everything to apparent sincerity, unex- 
ampled literary industry, and that love of truth which ran nearly 
to the extreme of believing all men to be liars. We were loyal 
to him in America so long as it was possible to be loyal; and 
when at last we were compelled to doubt, and ultimately to dis- 
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sent and protest, it was with a feeling of regret, and with the 
sense of having lost a friend. As Americans, we heard what he 
said of our sore trials with wonder. At first, we were hurt and 
incredulous; but then, with the independence which he himself 
had helped to teach us, we had recourse to our own self-respect, 
resolved that we would be what the hour demanded that we 
should be, and remembered that we could be made greater or 
less through no mortal’s judgment. We began to consider Mr. 
Carlyle by his own canons. We thought him to be grievously 
mistaken in much, and we still retained a kind of respect for 
his mistakes. Upon the whole, in spite of all which Mr. Froude 
has done to lessen that respect, and of these disclosures which 
came upon us so suddenly and so painfully, we are still inclined 
to a considerate and favorable judgment. If we have been put 
into the position of a valet-de-chambre,— and it is Mr. Froude’s 
fault if we have,— we are obliged to admit that we still find our 
hero in the snarling, ill-tempered, and, we are compelled to say, 
the supremely selfish man betrayed by this most treacherous of 
editors. We feel more than ever that we must make large 
allowances for human infirmities, nor permit them to. make us 
ignore the painstaking scholar, the patient (or even impatient) 
investigator, and the eritic of human affairs, who if so often 
wrong was also so often right. We feel that in the hands of 
this extraordinary executor he has not really had fair play— 
that advantage has been taken of his intellectual and physical 
infirmities. We are rather ashamed of the confidences to 
which we have been admitted. There is an under-bred air, as 
of the newspapers, about the whole business. We do not care 
to know about these housekeeping details, and are sorry to 
have had them thrust upon us. We say to ourselves, Who could 
bear the test? Who could come unharmed out of this ordeal 
of nakedness? Who would not loudly, and even vi et armis, 
protest against being subjected to it? 

So much of this as may be attributed to Mr. Carlyle’s own 
will and direction must go to the general estimate of his charac- 
ter which has been provoked. The autobiography is unques- 
tionably his, and a melancholy piece of work, especially in his 
treatment of his contemporaries, we must consider it to be. And 
yet it gives us nothing new—nothing which we might not long 
ago have suspected. The admirers of Charles Lamb are, we 
think, justly, at least naturally, indignant at the contemptuous. 
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perhaps cruel, way in which Mr. Carlyle speaks of him; and 
yet that is just the way in which he would have spoken of him, 
if at all, in any essay or review, while living. Much the same is 
true of his gossip about Leigh Hunt. We are not surprised 
by any literary verdicts which we may find in these pages 


—nor, in fact, at anything of a general and publie nature. 
What, we admit, does surprise and shock us is the light thrown 
‘ upon Mr. Carlyle’s domestic relations. Here he is altogether 
' what we should not have supposed him to be. It might have 
. been a great error of judgment, but we should have set him 
. down as very different, as genial and unselfish in his own home, 
. whatever he was in the world outside. He turns out, alas! to 
1 have been exactly the opposite— unreasonable to a degree ; one 
t with whom it were impossible to live in any comfort; mindful 
" mainly of his own ease and convenience ; shamefully disregard- 
. ful of the feelings of a wife ready for any sacrifice ; childishly 
‘ ill-tempered about trifles; thinking only of himself. These are 
f vices of character, vices alike in great men as in little ones, but 
. especially vicious in one who was always rebuking the world 
a for its selfishness and injustice, and perpetually finding fault 
) with every form of self-indulgence. If we do not pardon readily 
- such faults in little men, fatal as they are to social happiness, 
f why should we pardon them in great ones? Are they venial in 
a a writer of books living privately in Chelsea, but capital in a 
ll gin-sodden denizen of St. Giles, making his home a hell and 
" his wife the most wretched of mortals? We are conscious of 
“ having used a strong and somewhat coarse illustration ; if the 
" reader is shocked at it, he is at liberty to modify it to suit his 
" own peculiar taste ; but after all, it is impossible to peruse these 
d revelations of Mr. Carlyle’s domestic life without a mixture of 
al melancholy and indignation. An attempt has been made to 
.. extenuate Mr. Carlyle’s irritability by pleading a like irritability 

on the part of his wife. Hardly beset we must admit this unfor- 
- tunate woman to have been; but a careful perusal of the whole 
i story, which Mr. Froude’s want of literary delicacy has permitted, 
. has satisfied us that Jane Carlyle, proud, jealous, and quick- 
te tempered as she must have been, was a devoted wife, anxious 
ad for nothing so much as for the comfort of her husband, and 
ng always willing to spend and be spent, if so she might help him in 
es his work. She was as great an invalid as he; she fell almost as 


easily as he did into fits of splenetie hypochondria; she had 
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a habit, as we gather from the letters, of daily dosing, little 
less than suicidal; yet weak, suffering, depressed, it was upon 
her shoulders that the weight of domestic drudgery rested, while 
her lord and master, usually impossible to please, and grim even 
in his rare expressions of approbation, snarled at trifles, sought 
peace in perpetual isolation, grumbled at his food, was constantly 
and childishly critical, ungentlemanly in his habits and manners, 
and about as easy to live with as a lunatic. There is nothing 
remarkable about this, except that these were remarkable peo- 
ple—the same thing frequently occurs in the most common- 
place of homes. Those who love each other often do the worst 
they can to render each other miserable; but they do not put 
their miseries into books, nor parade them for the pity and 
amusement of mankind. Did no thought oecur to Mr. Car- 
lyle while annotating his wife’s letters, of the old proverb which 
he was fond of using, about “washing dirty linen at home”? 
There is in the ‘* Reminiscences” a somewhat sharp account of 
the squalor and shiftlessness of Leigh Hunt’s domestic economy ; 
but we venture to say that in the home of that clever man, often 
as it was in sore straits for the necessaries of life, there was a 
philosophical cheerfulness to which the other home in Chelsea to 
the secrets of which we have been admitted, was a stranger. It 
may have argued weakness in Mr. Hunt’s nature that he was 
always sweet-tempered, cheerful, and hopeful; but if so, it was 
a weakness which the world has agreed to call by a much more 
respectable name; while the scornful passages in the same book, 
eoncerning Charles Lamb, tempt us to a similar comparison. 
But it may be asked whether, after all, the world was not 
entitled to the use of these materials, in forming its estimate of 
Mr. Carlyle’s character. We answer in the affirmative, if any- 
thing has been gained by them. Apart from that which we 
were not entitled to know, do they tell us anything which we 
did not know before? Do they help us in the study of Mr. 
Carlyle’s books? On the contrary, we think that they have 
hurt much more than they have helped. As we now read the 
“Cromwell” or the “ Frederick,” we shall be in constant danger 
of underrating the philosophy, the good judgment, the real his- 
toric insight and honest purpose of the author. In the study 
of such researches the ordinary reader is compelled to rely upon 
the fairness of the historian, and to depend upon his view of the 
comparative importance of details. These books might have 
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been safely left to themselves. The character of Mr. Carlyle, 
developed by Mr. Froude, unjustly it may be, will taint their 
reputation, as the skepticism of Gibbon, perhaps with equal 
injustice, taints his immortal history. We shall suspect the 
absence of the judicial mind, and all the more because it will 
always be evident that the author has put much of his person- 
ality into his book; if we are compelled to doubt the health of 
his conscience, and to recognize his bitter prejudices, how shall 
we accept without seruple his biographical verdicts ? 

As a further, though minor illustration, we may refer to the 
injury which the publication of Mr. Dickens’s letters has done to 
his literary reputation. The world was quite willing to accept 
him as an amiable man in private life,— as generous, chivalrous, 
and even tender-hearted. The world finds him to have been selfish, 
ill-tempered, a lover of his own ease and his own way, and very 
little regardful of the ease of others. There may be those who 
hereafter will read of Little Nell and of Paul Dombey with the 
old tachrymose effusion ; but something of the criticism to which 
Sterne and the Dead Ass have been treated is inevitable,— 
something, we may add, of the doubt with which we peruse 
the tearful tragedies of Kotzebue. We shall remember the 
letters, and we shall have our suspicions. We ask ourselves if 
nothing is to be left to us of the old and enthusiastic admiration, 
—if we are no more thoroughly to enjoy a book, because we 
have been told too much of its author —too much of the domestic 
infelicities of Milton, of the coarse sensualities of Byron, of the 
eanny worldliness of Walter Scott, of the inebriety of Burns, of 
Lamb, and of Campbell? Very few writers, and those only of a 
peculiarly felicitous constitution, can bear the ordeal. There is 
always danger that the man may kill the book. 

But, apart from these considerations, there is a question of — 
simple justice to the dead. Those who administer upon an 
author’s literary effects exhibit a coarse nature, which proves 
their unfitness for the task, if, in their eagerness for profitable 
book-making, they surrender themselves to mere book-sellers’ 
instincts and the monetary materialism of the shop. Does it 
never occur to them to ask how the man of genius, dead and 
gone, would, if living, regard this rummaging of his cabinet, 
this surrender to the world of his most private and sacred corre- 
spondence, this disregard of his own critical judgment? How, 
for instance, would Hawthorne, a man of the most exquisite 
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sensibility, and of so shrinking and retiring a nature that i: 
really seems a wonder that he ever published at all— how 
would he have relished all these liberties which have been taken 
with his name and fame? Not a book of his, it ts safe to say, 
which has been published since his death, would have been 
printed by himself. Nine volumes, out of the twenty-four of the 
collected edition, have thus been given to the world. Some of 
the details of this unhallowed business may not be without moral 
value, and may serve as a warning to the professors of literature, 
that they set their desks in order and keep them so. For the 
benefit, likewise, of future bibliographers, we give a list of these 
posthumous publications : 


“Septimius Felton,” first published in a magazine, and afterward in a 
volume. Hawthorne had not finished it. 

“Chapters from the Dolliver Romance,” published in a magazine. 
Hawthorne wrote only one or two chapters. 


“English Note Books,” part of them printed in a magazine, and all in 
book form. 

‘* American Note Books,” in a volume. 

“French and Italian Note Books,” first printed in 2 London periodical, 
then in book form in the United States. 

“Study of Hawthorne.” It is to be noted that Mr. Hawthorne desired 
that no biography should be published. This is substantially ‘* A Life.” 

“Glimpses into Hawthorne’s Workshop.” These are entirely private notes 
of Hawthorne on the form and character which the contemplated work should 
take. 

“Dr. Grimshaw’s Secret.” Published in book form. Not a complete 
story, and bearing many marks of its incompleteness. The story, in fact, 
along with ‘‘ Septimius Felton,” ‘‘The Dolliver Romance,” and ‘*The Ances- 
tral Footstep,” starts from the “‘ Legend of the Bloody Footstep” as its 
central point. Each of them proves Mr. Hawthorne’s failure to write the 
story to his own satisfaction. 


We leave it to those who have studied Mr. Hawthorne's 
genius with loving admiration to determine how much of this 
mass of miscellaneous matter he would himself have printed. 
We see little room for conjecture. Nor can we rid ourselves of 
the conviction that, if he could have foreseen this eagerness to 
put the very sweepings of his study into print, he would have 
taken effectual measures to prevent it. Did his representatives 
care nothing for what might have been his own wishes? His 
literary reputation may not have suffered —his was a genius 
too admirable for that ; time, too, will set the matter right with 
the next generation; but what will the next generation say of 
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us who gratified our curiosity at his expense, who tempted his 
own children into this conspiracy against his fame, and whose 
love of literary amusement made this injustice to the dead 
possible ? 

He is not the only sufferer, nor do we see any limit to this 
exhibition of the dead for hire, unless there should be a great 
change in public morals and publie taste. The time may come 
when there will be less reading for diversion, and a purer liter- 
ary sense of what is due to the memory of the author — when it 
will be thought disreputable for compilers and book-sellers to 
improve the opportunity which death alone has afforded them 
of thus meddling with “remains.” We trust, also, that the 
time will come when the public will be left to make up its own 
judgment of distinguished writers without any help from the 
manufacturers of small biographic essays which undertake to 
tell them what and how they should admire. We are rather 
weary of little books about great people. The world appreciated 
the merits of Carlyle and Macaulay, of Dickens and Thackeray, of 
Hawthorne and Longfellow, before these gentlemen of the quill 
volunteered to guide its taste and to give it their opinion; and it 
is greatly to be hoped that the fashion of writing about writers 


has been carried nearly to a point beyond which it will cease to 
exist. 


CHARLES T. CONGDON. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE THE MISSISSIPPI 


THE building of the jetties has transformed New Orleans 
into a great sea-port. Seven lines of steamers are now employed 
in her foreign trade. For the year ending June 30, 1883, she 
was next to New York in value of exports, and ranked third 
in total foreign commerce; the amount of the latter being 
$104,704,076. Toward this gate-way of the outer world the 
Mississippi, with its two thousand miles of main river and ten 
thousand miles of navigable tributaries, is the natural internal 
highway. The five feet low water channel over its bars, which, 
like the canals of a generation ago, sufficed to meet the wants 
of commerce in years past, is wholly inadequate for present 
needs, much more for those of the near future. Recognizing 
these facts, the United States Government has undertaken to 
deepen and improve the channel of the Mississippi River. 
For the accomplishment of that end a plan has been adopted. 
and is now in course of execution. The salient points of that 
plan may be stated as follows: 

To utilize the scouring power of the river for the purpose of 
cutting away the bars that obstruct navigation; to apply the 
energy of the river to this work by narrowing the channel 
over the bars, and thus concentrating its current upon them, 
obstructing bars being uniformly coincident with excessive 
width in the present river-bed; to prevent the re-formation of 
bars by protecting the caving banks above them, from which 
most of their constituent material is taken; to preserve the 
energy of the river, unimpaired by outlets or subdivisions of its 
volume. In a former number of the Review (March, 1882,) were 
presented some considerations in support of the theory of con- 
centration as opposed to that of diffusion by outlets as a means 
of improving the channel of the river. These need not be 
repeated here. 
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Assuming it to be sufficiently established for the present 
purpose that it is necessary fcr the preservation, and much more 
for an increase, of the river’s present low water depth that at all 
ordinary stages it shall flow in one undivided channel of as 
uniform width as is practicable, there remains this further and 
important question, viz.: Is it also in accordance with sound 
principles of engineering, and will it be in like manner con- 
ducive to the improvement of the river, to confine its flood 
volume within the same channel by artificial additions to its 
natural banks ? 

In the study of this, as of all other questions relating to the 
Mississippi, the river itself is the best teacher. It is, and must 
always remain, a self-made river. If we can discover the means 
by which its channel has been made as good as it is, we shall 
have the surest indication of the means by which it may be 
made better. It is an obvious proposition that these means are 
all comprised in scour at the bottom and bank building at the 
sides. It is also obvious that some extent of bank building must 
precede any considerable excavation by scour. A thin, uncon- 
fined sheet of water has little or no scouring power. Bank 
building takes place by the deposit of sediment in time of over- 
flow, each flood adding its contribution to the preéxisting bank. 
It is impossible, however, for water to carry a deposit of sedi- 
ment quite to the elevation of its own surface. So that a flood 
- of given height cannot build banks high enough to confine a 
succeeding flood of equal or greater height; but it may carry 
them high enough to confine succeeding floods of less height. 
As matter of fact, while the Mississippi River is constantly 
fluctuating in its stage, comparatively few of the rises which 
occur in a year, and rarely more than one, go over the natural 
bank. For the most part, the stream flows, rises, and falls 
between banks built for it by past floods. These, we will 
assume, the river has carried to the full height of its unaided 
arm’s length. It is proposed now to make an artificial addition 
to them in the form of levees. This will do for the greater 
floods exactly what the greater floods have already done for the 
lesser,—confine them within a defined channel. Such an addi- 
tion to the natural bank is plainly a mere continuation of the 
very process of channel construction by which the present river 
bed has been made. It is but the finishing of the river’s own 
unfinished work. And if it be a fact that the present magnifi- 
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cent channel, scarcely second to any in the world for naviga- 
tion, has been created solely by the energy of the water flowing 
in it, will not an increase of that energy by increase of volume 
and depth necessarily increase the river’s capacity for work, and 
so result in a deeper and better channel? 

There is no doubt that the ability of the Mississippi River 
to maintain its normal bank height has been greatly diminished 
by artificial causes. Before the advent of civilized man in its 
upper valley, every forest, swamp, and grass-covered prairie 
helped to hold back the rainfall. The effect of clearing, drain- 
ing, and cultivation has been to send the surplus water of that 
vast region into the lower river in sudden, short-lived, enor- 
mous floods. Furthermore, in a state of nature, the banks of the 
lower river were everywhere covered with a dense mass of vege- 
tation, which formed a perfect filter for separating the sediment 
from the overflowing water, and also furnished great protection 
against caving. Now they are oceupied in large part by cleared 
fields, over which the flood water passes with comparatively 
little loss of sediment, and which wash into the river easily and 
rapidly. So that it may be said with truth that the artificial 
addition of a few feet to the present natvral bank is scarcely 
more than the river itself would accomplish by natural agencies 
but for the interference of man. There is evidence that the 
Mississippi had once a narrower channel and higher banks than 
at present. As a rule, the ancient crescent-shaped lakes in the 
valley, which, it is certain, were formerly part of the river bed, 
have banks higher than those of the present river, with inter- 
vening width considerably less. 

There is another consideration of different, but not less 
important, character. The fluid which fills the channel of the 
Mississippi is not, as we are apt to assume, water merely, but a 
mixture of water and soil,—a fact which cannot be left out of 
sight for a moment in studying the phenomena of the river. 
From this flowing mixture, the soil tends constantly to separate. 
Every diminution of its velocity results in a deposit of solid 
matter at the bottom. Unrestrained overflow tends to produce 
diminished and irregular velocity in the main channel, and so to 
fill it up with sediment. 

The grand alluvial basin of the lower Mississippi lies in four 
natural subdivisions, known respectively as the St. Francis, the 
Yazoo, the Tensas, and the Atchafalaya basins or fronts. The 
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general surface elevation of each of these basins is lower than 
that of the immediate banks of the river. The water which 
escapes across the upper portion of the St. Francis front during 
an overflowing flood, fills up that basin and flows downward 
through it until it meets the high lands which touch the river 
at Helena, where it is forced back into the river. In like manner, 
the water which escapes across the Yazoo front is forced into the 
river again by the bluffs at Vicksburg. There result, in conse- 
quence, first, a division of the river’s volume at the head of each 
basin, by which its velocity and energy are diminished; and 
second, an enormous accumulation of water at the foot of each 
basin, by which its flood level is raised to an abnormal height. 

The great floods of 1882 and 1883 presented in this respect a 
remarkable contrast. That of ’82 had free access into the Yazoo 
basin through numerous gaps in the levees. Prior to the flood 
of 83, these were repaired so far as to exclude the latter flood 
almost entirely. During the flood of ’82, the maximum stage at 
Cairo was 51.87 ft. above low water; at Memphis, 35.15; at 
Vicksburg, 48.75. During the flood of ’83, the maximum at Cairo 
was 51.90; at Memphis, 35.11; at Vicksburg, 43.80. Thus, while 
the two floods reached almost exactly the same height at Cairo 
and Memphis, the second fell off 4.95 feet at Vicksburg. The 
difference is very significant. A reduction of five feet in Missis- 
sippi flood level means a great deal. At the maximum stage of 
’82, the river was thirty miles wide at Vicksburg; at that of ’83, 
it was almost within its banks. The former flood exhibits the 
action of a slowly moving lake; the latter that of a running 
river. One tlowed steadily toward the sea; the other loitered 
about over eight thousand square miles of land. After passing 
Vicksburg, the flood of ’83 remained substantially within banks 
to the Red River. The season following was one of unusually 
low water. In the upper parts of the river, where the overflow 
had been greatest, many bars showed only six feet of depth, and 
some only five. But from Vicksburg down there was abundant 
and unusual depth throughout the season, no bars showing less 
than ten feet. The scouring force of this one partially confined 
flood seems to have produced a marked improvement through 
one hundred and sixty-eight miles of channel. 

The unrestrained overflow of flood-water is also accompanied 
by constantly recurring local variations of velocity and direction 
in the main channel. Some parts of the bank are lower than 
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others ; some cleared smooth, others covered with timber; some 
furnish open pathways to capacious reservoirs or bayous, others 
do not. So that the quantity of water escaping from one part 
of the river may be very great; from another part, a few miles 
below, very little. These irregular discharges produce corre- 
sponding fluctuations in the velocity and direction of the current, 
and consequent retardation of flow and deposits of sediment. 

An overflow through a series of crevasses located not far 
distant from each other is substantially like an overflow across 
the natural bank. The chief difference is that in the former 
ease the sections of discharge are more sharply defined than in 
the latter, where there is likely to be a thin sheet running over a 
considerable portion of the entire front, with large discharges at 
bayous or depressions in the surface. During the flood of °82, 
a group of four crevasses occurred on the Yazoo front, within a 
space of eighty miles, the upper one being at Malone’s Landing, 
sixty miles below Memphis, and the others at Riverton, Bolivar, 
and Mound Place, respectively. The river along this front had 
been carefully surveyed during the months of January and 
February of that year, and its depth and cross section at all 
those points, very shortly prior to the outflow, were accurately 
known. In October following,—the flood having occurred in the 
meantime,—a re-survey was made of the river opposite and 
several miles below each of these crevasses, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what change, if any, had been produced by them. 
The results showed a marked filling up of the bed in every 
ease. At Malone’s Landing, a small crevasse, the fill amounted to 
four per cent. of the entire channel space; at Riverton, to four- 
teen ; at Bolivar, eleven; at Mound Place, twenty-four ; being an 
average of thirteen per cent. These overflows, being cireum- 
seribed in extent and large in amount, produced correspondingly 
great shoalings of the water-way within like short spaces. If the 
same amount of overflow had been distributed over a longer 
bank front, it is probable that the resulting impairment of the 
channel would not have been so great at any one place, or so 
easy to ascertain and measure; but that the tendency and con- 
sequence of it would have been the same in kind, seems a very 
obvious inference. 

During the years 1881 and 1882, systematic observations were 
conducted by the Government at several stations on the Missis- 
sippi, to determine its depth, cross section or vertical water area, 
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mean velocity, and discharge, besides some other matters not 
material here. In these observations may be found some strik- 
ing illustrations of the tendency of an alluvial stream to obstruct 
its own path during overflow. At Clayton, Iowa, where general 
overflow begins at the fourteen feet stage, observations taken 
during the flood of October, 1881, showed that at that stage the 
velocity of the current, which up to that time had increased as 
the river rose, suddenly ceased to increase, and remained sub- 
stantially unchanged until the rise reached its maximum of 
eighteen feet, seventeen days later. That is to say, the river rose 
four feet above its banks without any increase of velocity in its 
current. 

Like observations taken at Grafton, Ill., during the flood of 
April and May of the same year, showed that as the river rose 
above its ordinary stage, the velocity of its current and the 
amount of water discharged increased in the usual accelerating 
ratio until the stage of general overflow was reached. At that 
point the velocity and discharge ceased to increase, and, during 
the last two feet of rise, both actually diminished. To be exact, 
on April 25th, the stage was 32.17 ft., cross section 67,545 sq. 
ft., mean velocity 4,594 ft. per sec., discharge 310,309 cu. ft. per 
sec.; while on May 6th the stage was 34.16, cross section 73,695, 
velocity 3,859, and discharge 284,405. That is, the river ran with 
nine inches per second less velocity, and discharged nearly 
twenty-six thousand cubic feet per second less water at its 
highest stage than when two feet lower. 

At Hay’s Landing, Miss., the gauge reading March 20, 1882, 
was 38.58, cross section 172,105, mean velocity 5.44, discharge 
936,900. Ten days afterward, when the river had passed from 
general overflow to bank-full stage, the gauge reading was 
34.14, cross section 167,396, mean velocity 6.26, discharge 1,049,- 
000. That is, a fall of four and a half feet from the maximum, 
which brought the river within its banks, increased its velocity 
eight-tenths of a foot, and its discharge a hundred and twelve 
thousand cubic feet, per second. 

In April, 1881, an unusual flood occurred in the Missouri. It 
originated above Sioux City, and was not augmented by any 
floods from its tributaries, below. For a distance of five hun- 
dred miles it covered the valley from bluff to bluff. There was 
nothing to retard its progress, except such obstruction as it cre- 
ated itself. Nevertheless, its velocity so slackened as it rose above 
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its banks, and its rise so increased as its velocity slackened, that 
it reached a height at St. Charles three feet above its relative 
height at Sioux City; whereas, the normal course of a flood is 
to diminish in height above the low-water plane as it flows down- 
ward. It was observed, also, that the amount of water discharged 
was less than that which the river was accustomed to discharge 
at a height seven feet below that of the flood, and within the 
banks. 

It is to be remembered, of course, that in the production of 
such phenomena as these many forces may codperate, and they 
should not be hastily ascribed to a single cause. But it is obvious 
that in each of these cases there was a choke of some kind in 
the river. There was no visible obstruction in any of them to 
create it. It was coincident with general overflow, and did not 
appear at any other stage. The inference from these circum- 
stances alone, that it was in some way caused by the overflow, is 
by no means illogical. But there are better grounds for that 
conclusion than mere coincidence. 

A stream of water loaded to its full carrying capacity with 
sediment, is exceedingly sensitive to change. The particles of 
sediment swim by means of their friction. Two particles that 
can barely swim separately will sink if brought into contact, 
because the contact reduces their aggregate frictional surface. 
In falling, they will carry down myriads of other particles that 
can barely swim. So that the least halt in the great procession 
of particles precipitates part of its constituent membership to 
the bottom. There they create an obstruction which prolongs 
the halt ; the prolonged halt increases the obstruction, and so on, 
each condition reacting upon the other. The result is decreased 
velocity and increased rise in the stream. Just how slight a 
cause may start this train of causes, it is impossible to tell. 

The Mississippi River at Cairo knows nothing of the Gulf of 
Mexico. It does not flow from love of motion, but in search of 
rest. Its condition of rest is levelness of surface. Confined in 
a narrow, descending channel, it can find no rest until it dies in 
the ocean. But when it overtops its banks there is comparative 
rest nearer at hand. It becomes a river flowing through a 
lake. Its buried channel no longer compels it to seek its 
level in one direction only. It may seek it in any direction, 
and over thousands of square miles of surface. Moreover, the 
multiplied curves of the buried channel often lead in direc- 
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tions inconsistent with the general slope of the valley. And 
so, when the valley is turned into a lake, the slope of the lake 
surface will sometimes harmonize with, and sometimes contra- 
dict, the slope which the river had when within its banks. Amid 
these complicated conditions, the water pursues its unvarying 
purpose to seek its level on all sides, and so flows in whatever 
direction, and with whatever speed, tend most to that end. These 
considerations alone will go far to account for the piling up of a 
flood by wide-spread overflow, Thicken the water with sediment, 
and such a result ceases to be surprising. 

Levees have not been constructed heretofore for the purpose 
of channel improvement. But they have been in use from time 
immemorial, and in many parts of the world, for protection 
against overflow, and have in many instances produced an un- 
intended deepening of the channel. 

Red River, from Shreveport to its mouth, flows by a crooked 
channel through an alluvial basin like that of the Mississippi, 
and is a stream of like behavior with the main river. A few 
years before the war its levees were made complete and contin- 
uous on both sides for a distance of two hundred miles above 
Alexandria. Their effect in deepening the channel was so 
marked and immediate that in a few years such floods as had 
formerly overspread the valley for miles, found room for dis- 
charge within the banks, and rarely reached the levees at all. 
Elsewhere, the shallow channel remained and the river over- 
flowed as before. 

The Lafourche is a bayou heading in the Mississippi at Don- 
aldsonville, seventy-seven miles above New Orleans, and flowing 
thence through the Atchafalaya basin to the Gulf. Its upper 
portion, for a distance of some sixty-five miles, has been leveed 
for sixty years. In its lower portion, overflow is unrestrained. 
Its upper portion has maintained its depth unimpaired. In its 
lower portion the deposit of sediment has so raised its bed and 
obstructed its discharge that it has become necessary to build 
the levees, at and near their lower termini, higher and higher in 
order to resist the floods, until they now extend twelve feet 
above their original height; while those above, where the 
stream has been kept within its channel, remain as they were 
fifty years ago. 

Abroad, the Po, the Rhine, the Seine, and the Thames may 
be cited as examples of rivers whose channels have been inci- 
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dentally deepened by means of levees erected for protection 
against overflow. The bed of the Po in the neighborhood of 
Ponte Lagoseuro, where accurate data have been preserved, has 
been lowered one foot within the past century. The levees on 
the lower Thames were erected about 1767. By 1802 the 
channel depth between them had increased six feet. 

The improvement to be expected from the maintenance of 
levees will be the result of an increase in the river’s effective 
foree as a whole. It will therefore be general in its character 
and gradual in development, and will not obviate the necessity 
of works placed in the channel to preserve its banks and cut 
down its bars. It is in connection with these, and as part of a 
complete and logical system of improvement, that they have 
their proper place. 

An important distinction exists between the ordinary floods 
of an alluvial stream—that is, those which oceur with a degree 
of regularity from year to year—and its extraordinary floods, 
which occur only at irregular intervals. The former are part of 
the river’s normal life; the latter are not. In the work of chan- 
nel formation, the ordinary flood is the determining force. It is 
that by which and to which the river shapes its bed as nearly as 
itecan. Therefore, if we can control and utilize the whole force 
of the ordinary flood in the work of channel improvement, we 
shall secure the benefit of all the normal energy of the river. 
The exceptional and abnormal floods may be disregarded. It 
follows that levees intended for the sole purpose of improving 
the channel may be of much less height than those intended for 
protection against overflow. For the latter purpose, they should 
be able to restrain the greatest floods. 

If any artificial additions to the banks of the Mississippi 
River are necessary to the improvement of its channel for pur- 
poses of navigation, it is the duty of the United States to 
provide them. That much is matter of national concern and 
national obligation. Protection against overflow is matter of 
domestic and individual concern, and therefore such levees as 
are necessary for that purpose should be provided by the com- 
munities interested. An ideal levee system would comprise two 
lines of embankment,—one of comparatively light character, 
following the river bank as closely as possible, and intended to 
restrain ordinary floods only; the other a master dike, standing 
farther back, high and strong enough to withstand all floods, 
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and following the general course of the river in long curves. 
But such a scheme is too vast for present consideration, to say 
nothing of the practical difficulty of its execution. And as long 
as one line of levee must stand at once for river improvement 
and land protection, the obvious suggestion of nature and 
justice is that the expense of it shall be divided between the 
States and the United States, according to its uses. To locate 
approximately the line dividing those uses is not beyond the 
possibilities of engineering. To devise measures by which a 
corresponding apportionment of burdens shall be made, and 
unity and effectiveness of control secured, ought not to be 
beyond the resources of patriotic statesmanship. 


Rosert S. TAYLOR. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF REPUDIATION. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 

WHEN judicial decisions affect great public questions or 
interests, criticism and discussion of them often become the 
duty of those who are qualified to perform it. If lawyers are 
presumably best qualified for this duty, it is certainly true that 
lawyers perform it at the greatest personal risk. If, however, 
such criticism and discussion be marked by exactness of state- 
ment, moderation of comment, fairness of argument, and perfect 
respect toward the court or judge, severity of judgment cannot 
justly give offense, and freedom of discussion may be of high 
service in informing public opinion, and even in the administra- 
tion of the law. 

In March, 1883, the Supreme Court of the United States 
decided two cases, which are commonly known as the Virginia 
and Louisiana State Bond Cases. The Virginia case, Antoni rs. 
Greenhow, was this: In 1871, an Act of the Virginia Legis- 
lature provided that new bonds of the State should be issued in 
exchange for two-thirds of the old bonds, bearing interest cou- 
pons which were declared by the Act and expressed on the face 
of the bonds and coupons, to be “receivable at and after matur- 
ity for all taxes, debts, dues, and demands due the State.” The 
coupons were received for taxes until 1872, when an Act of the 
Legislature prohibited their receipt for taxes ; but the Court of 
Appeals of Virginia, in Antoni vs. Wright, 22 Grattan, 833, set 
aside the latter Act as a violation of the contract, holding that 
“in issuing these bonds the State entered into a valid contract 
with all persons holding the coupons to receive them in payment 
of taxes and State dues, and that the Act of 1872, so far as it 
conflicted with this contract,” was void. In 1880, in the case of 
Hartmann rs. Greenhow, 102 U.8., 672, the Supreme Court of the 
United States declared an Act of the Virginia Legislature, which 
laid a tax on these coupons and required the tax to be deducted 
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from the coupons when tendered for taxes, an impairment of 
this contract and void, holding that bonds issued under the Act 
of 1871 formed “ a contract between the State and the holder of 
the bonds and the holder of the coupons, from which, without 
their consent, she could not be released.” On the 14th day of 
January, 1882, the Virginia Legislature, a body under the con- 
trol of what is known in politics as the Mahone party, passed an 
Act providing that when coupons were tendered for taxes, such 
coupons should be taken and held by the tax-collector, where- 
upon the taxpayer should be at liberty to bring suit to establish 
the genuineness and legality of the coupons; and if it should be 
finally decided that the coupons were genuine, then they should 
be received for taxes, and the money before paid refunded to 
the taxpayer. Antoni tendered coupons for taxes in March, 
1882. The tender was refused, and Antoni applied for a man- 
damus to require its acceptance. The Virginia Court of Appeals 
being equally divided, the writ was denied, and the case was 
brought by writ of error to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The Louisiana case, Elliott vs. Jumel, was this: In 1874, an 
Act of the Louisiana Legislature provided for the issue of bonds 
to be known as “ Consolidated bonds of the State,” for consoli- 
dating and reducing the existing State debt. A levy of a tax of 
five and a half mills for the interest on these bonds was provided 
by this Act, which was declared to be “a continuing annual tax 
until the said consolidated bonds shall be paid or redeemed, 
principal and interest.” Immediately after the passage of this 
Act, the State adopted an amendment to its Constitution, by 
which the issue of consolidated bonds under the Act of 1874 
was declared to “create a valid contract between the State and 
every holder of said bonds, which the State shall by no means 
and in nowise impair.” The amendment contained several other 
provisions intended to give all possible legal security to the 
bonds. 

On January 1, 1881, a new Constitution of Louisiana went 
into effect, by which it was provided that the interest on the 
consolidated bonds, which had criginally been fixed at seven 
per cent., should be two per cent. for five years, three per cent. 
for fifteen years, and four per cent. thereafter. This Constitu- 
tion further provided that the annual tax, originally fixed at five 
and a half mills, should be not more than three mills; and that 
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the holders of consolidated bonds should present them to be 
indorsed or stamped with the provisions just cited in regard to 
the reduction of interest; and that all the interest on the con- 
solidated bonds falling due January 1, 1880, should be absolutely 
remitted. 

Elliott, with others, holders of “consolidated” bonds, after 
demanding payment of their coupons, brought suit in equity in 
the Cireuit Court of the United States, seeking an adjudication 
that the Act of 1874 is “a valid and subsisting law”; that the 
constitutional amendment of 1874 and the consolidated bonds 
“are good, valid, subsisting, and binding contracts,” “ the obli- 
gation of which contracts cannot be lawfully or constitutionally 
impaired ; that the Constitution of 1880 does impair this obliga- 
tion, and is therefore in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

The same parties, in January, 1880, also filed in the State 
Court a petition for a writ of mandamus against the State 
Auditor and Treasurer and the State Board of Liquidation of 
Louisiana, requiring them to apply funds then in their hands, 
raised for that purpose, to the payment of the interest of the 
consolidated bonds; to levy the tax provided by the Act of 
1874; and to perform all the ministerial acts required of them 
by the Act under which the bonds in question had been issued. 

This latter suit was removed to the Cireuit Court of the 
United States. The Cireuit Court denied the relief sought in 
these suits, and, by a writ of error and appeal, they were brought 
into the Supreme Court of the United States, where they were 
considered and decided together. 

In each of these cases the Supreme Court decided in favor of 
the State and of the validity of the State legislation in question. 
In each case the decision’ of the Court was rendered by a 
majority, seven out of nine, of the judges, and the opinion de- 
livered by the Chief-Justice, four of the seven judges joining in 
a separate concurring opinion, in the Virginia case, and the two 
remaining judges dissenting in both cases. The judges who com- 
pose this majority are Waite, Miller, Bradley, Woods, Matthews, 
Gray, Blatchford ; the judges who filed the separate concur- 
ring opinion are Bradley, Woods, Matthews, and Gray; the 
dissenting judges are Field and Harlan. Each case involved the 
question of the force and effect of the clause of Section 10 of 
Article 1 of the Constitution of the United States,—“No State 
shall pass a law impairing the obligation of contracts.” 
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It is scarcely needful to state the scope and effect of these 
decisions ; indeed, the simple correct statement of the cases dis- 
closes their character and bearing, even to the general or unpro- 
fessional reader. If ever a contract was made by a State, one 
was made by the States of Virginia and Louisiana in the issue 


' of these bonds. The Supreme Court itself, every member of it, 


affirms that there was a contract, valid, express, complete, and 
solemn. In each case the State did pass a law, which in Virginia 
forbade the receipt of the coupons for taxes until after the 
performance of the most onerous conditions, and in Louisiana 
reduced the interest from seven per cent. to two, three, and four. 
Unless words have lost their meaning, unless logic and reason 
have lost their force, this is an impairment of a contract by a 
law of a State. It is to insult the intelligence of the country, 
the average capacity of its citizens, to say that only lawyers can 
understand this. 

But it is right that the positions of the Court should be pre- 
sented with entire fairness. And here it may be freely conceded 
that the Court had nothing to do with the hardship of the cases, 
the motives of the States, or the ulterior or secondary results of 
the decisions. It had only to consider and decide this one ques- 
tion in each case: Does the State legislation impair the obliga- 
tion of the contract on legal grounds, and no other, in a legal 
sense, and no other? Its duty was to consider and decide what 
was the true force and meaning of the terms of the State legis- 
lation and of the constitutional clause. In doing this, the Court 
was bound to consider what had been its own decisions in pre- 
vious cases involving this question. It was also bound to con- 
sider, irrespective of previous decisions, what was the true force 
of the constitutional provision as a matter of forensic or judicial 
reason. Having done this, it was the duty of the Court, without 
fear of consequences and without regard to other results, to 
decide the cases. The opinion of the Chief-Justice in the Vir- 
ginia case is an effort to show that the Virginia statute is not 
an impairment of the contract because, although it changes the 
remedy, it does not change it in such a way or to such a degree 
as to work an essential injury or impairment of the contract. 

Now, neither the Chief-Justice nor any intelligent man will 
deny that the contract made the coupons receivable for taxes ; 
while the new law requires that all taxes shall be first paid in 
money, and then permits the taxpayer who has tendered coupons 
to begin a litigation which may be prolonged for years, and for 
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the prolongation of which express provision is made in the Act 
itself; nor, that if the coupon of a bond is once decided by the 
court of last resort to be genuine and valid, the tax-collector 
not only may, but must, force the holder of the same bond to 
repeat the entire litigation as often as a coupon matures; that 
is, in the case of a forty-year bond with semi-annual interest, 
eighty times. There is no exaggeration in this statement, 
astounding as it is. The Virginia Act, I repeat, compels the 
taxpayer to resort to a suit as often as a single coupon matures 
and is tendered for taxes. All this appears in the opinion of 
the Chief-Justice. I have no language to characterize such a 
conclusion from such premises. 

I add another statement here: that all the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, numbering over seventy, upon the construction 
and application of the clause of the Constitution here in ques- 
tion, from 5 Wheaton to 96 U.S., not including the case of Sneed 
vs. Tennessee in the latter volume, make the present Virginia Act 
a perfectly clear case of impairment of contract by a State law. 
I challenge any man to try conclusions on this statement. 

The Louisiana opinion is even more remarkable, because the 
contract there was sanctioned and hedged about by a constitu- 
tional amendment. I do not understand the majority of the 
Court here to deny the impairment of the contract, but to refuse 
the relief sought. In reaching this conclusion, the Chief-Justice 
uses these words: “The relief asked will require the officers 
against whom the process goes to act contrary to the positive 
order of the supreme political power of the State, whose creatures 
they are, and to which they are ultimately responsible in law for 
what they do.” 

What, then, common sense asks, becomes of the constitu- 
tional clause which forbids the “ State,” by its “law,” to “impair 
the obligation of contracts”? Is not such a “law” a “ positive 
order of the supreme political power of the State”? If it 
violates the obligation of a contract, is it not the solemn and 
unquestionable function of the Supreme Court to declare such 
“law,” such “positive order of the supreme political power of 
the State,” void and of no effect? I await an answer to this 
question which shall vindicate from the charge of the gravest 
error this utterance of the Chief-Justice. 

To the same purport are these further expressions in the 
opinion: “ The (State) officers owe a duty to the State alone.” 
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“ They can only act as the State directs them to act, and hold as 
the State allows them to hold.” Then let the Chief-Justice, or any 
one for him, answer this syllogism: A State law which impairs 
the obligation of contracts is unconstitutional ; an unconstitutional 
law is of no effect, and is as if it had never been. The Louisiana 
Act does impair the obligation of contracts, as the Chief-Justice 
admits, and as the learned counsel for the State freely and 
openly conceded on the argument. The Act is therefore void, 
and is legally non-existent. There is, therefore, no law of 
Louisiana, no “ positive order of the supreme political power of 
the State,” for the State officers to “act contrary to.” 

The separate concurring opinion in the Virginia ease, as I 
have said, was filed by Judges Bradley, Woods, Matthews, and 
Gray. It was written by Judge Matthews. The opinion is very 
brief; but its brevity does no’ prevent it from embodying the 
largest amount of actual and potential judicial heresy to be 
found in any opinion of any Court of the United States. Its 
one merit is its intelligibility and boldness. Less surprise, if 
any, has probably been felt at finding Judge Matthews’s name 
to this opinion than those of his associates. Surprise of no 
ordinary kind is felt, and will be felt, that Judge Gray has 
sanctioned such an opinion. This judge is the successor, in an 
important sense, of Judge Benjamin R. Curtis and Judge Nathan 
Clifford. No one familiar with the views of judicial duty of 
either of those judges, so often signalized in the decisions of 
this Court in such cases as the present, can fail to feel chagrin 
that this opinion bears the name of Judge Gray. Comment on 
the opinion itself is nearly superfluous. It flouts every former 
decision of the Supreme Court upon this topic, and announces a 
doctrine compared with which the dogma of State sovereignty 
and secession becomes sound and respectable. It holds expressly 
that “for a breach of its contract by a State no remedy is pro- 
vided by the Constitution of the United States against the State 
itself”; and that “a suit to compel the officers of a State to do 
acts which constitute a performance of its contract by the State, 
is a suit against the State itself.” There is an audacious novelty 
about the latter proposition that fairly stuns the mind. From 
the case of Osborn vs. U. S. Bank, 9 Wheaton, 738, in which the 
opinion was delivered in 1824 by Chief-Justice Marshall,—than 
which there has never been a judicial decision marked by more 
solemn and convincing evidences of authority—through a 
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hitherto absolutely unbroken line of decisions, it has been 
established that “as a State itself cannot, according to the 
eleventh amendment to the Constitution, be made a party 
defendant to a suit, suit may be maintained against the officers 
and agents of the State who were intrusted with the execution 
of its laws.” 

In that case Marshall said: “If the person who is the real 
principal, the person who is the true source of the mischief, by 
whose power and for whose advantage it is done, be himself 
above the law, be exempt from judicial process, it would be 
subversive of the best established principles to say that the 
laws could not afford the same remedies against the agent 
employed in doing the wrong, which they would afford against 
him could his principal be joined in the suit.” 

Nearly fifty years later, in 1872, the Court in Davis vs. Gray, 
16 Wall, 203, three of the present justices, Miller, Bradley, and 
Field, being then members of the court, expressly re-affirmed 
the decision of the case of Osborn vs. Bank, upon the present 
question. 

In 1875, in the case of Board of Liquidation vs. MeComb, 92 
U. S., 531, the Court again,—four of the present justices, Waite, 
Miller, Field, and Bradley, being then members of the court,— 
without dissent, reiterated and applied these doctrines, citing 
specially the cases of Osborn vs. Bank and Davis vs. Gray. 

Now, under these last decisions of the Court, and under the 
opinion of Judge Matthews,— which is merely a bold and express, 
as well as more logical, statement of what is fully implied in the 
Louisiana opinions of the Chief-Justice,— no force remains in 
the constitutional provision forbidding a State to impair the 
obligation of its contracts, because it is now held that a State 
may, if it chooses, after the most palpable and wanton breaches 
of its contracts, repeal or abolish all remedies for the enforce- 
ment of them, and thereby be restored to “the immunity 
from suit, which belongs to it as a political community”—an 
immunity which, under these decisions, extends to all the officers 
and agents of the State. 

I do not think the revolutionary character of these decis- 
ions ean be overstated. The history of the public debt ques- 
tion in Virginia and Louisiana, and the special provisions made 
by those States in regard to the present bonds, show a clear 
purpose and expectation on the part of the States themselves 
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to place them beyond further legislative control, and to make 
them proper subjects for judicial cognizance and enforcement, 
if occasion should arise. In this faith these many millions 
of bonds were accepted by their holders at home and abroad. 
It may be safely said that if, when these contracts were made, the 
question had been submitted to any lawyer of standing, whether 
in view of all the former decisions of the Supreme Court the 
obligation of these contracts could be protected and enforced in 
that Court, the answer would have been that the precedents and 
principles established by the Court left no shadow of doubt that 
all subsequent legislation impairing the obligation of these con- 
tracts would be unhesitatingly swept away, and that their per- 
formance would be enforced, so far at least as it rested in the 
ministerial acts of the State officers. 

But the pecuniary interests of individuals, however great, are 
not to be compared with the public misfortune of decisions of our 
highest court, which, by disregarding a great constitutional pro- 
vision, and by overthrowing along line of great precedents, have 
removed all legal barriers to the specially odious and disgraceful 
offense of State repudiation. 

Bare justice requires it to be added that the dissenting opin- 
ions of Judges Field and Harlan are all that could be desired 
in point of ability, vigor, learning, and judicial integrity of 
mind. 

D. H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


MR. WISE. 

SearcuH for paradox is a very common employment of the 
intellect among writers and thinkers. The discovery, real or 
fancied, of paradox is a most common occasion for ventilating 
the views of the discoverer. And so it has come to pass of late 
that several writers, imagining that the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States lately rendered in the Virginia and 
Louisiana debt cases are paradoxical, have labored at great 
length to show that a tribunal selected from the school of ultra 
Federal views, has in some sort reéstablished the very States 
Rights doctrines for the suppression of which the country had 
expended so much of blood and treasure. 

There is no ground for the pretention that these decisions dis- 
turb any issue decided by our civil war, or revive any doctrine 
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of States Rights involved in that struggle. The cases arose and 
were decided under clauses of the Constitution which have 
existed from the time that instrument was adopted, or very 
soon thereafter, about which there never has been a political or 
judicial controversy of importance, and which have in no way 
been changed or affected by the constitutional amendments 
growing out of the war. When, in some distant period, the 
student of our history shall come to examine into the changes in 
our written Constitution resulting from the war, he will doubt- 
less be astonished to see how few those changes are. The 
ignorant and the thoughtless are wont to look upon the triumph 
of Federal authority in the struggle of arms as having accom- 
plished a complete overthrow of State sovereignty and estab- 
lished the supremacy of Federal power, so as in effect to make 
the States of the Union merely police municipalities, subordi- 
nate to the overpowering central Government; and yet no idea 
could be more utterly absurd, or more at variance with the 
governmental theories of the most ultra Federalists. The war 
was not waged for any such purpose, and accomplished no 
such results, nor has any trained statesman or lawyer ever so 
maintained. 

It were idle to diseuss what was done contrary to all theories 
of States Rights during the war. Much was done, doubtless ; for 
war is a law unto itself, and men with arms in hand will no 
more observe written charts than they will go into battle with a 
musket in one hand and a Constitution in the other. But when 
the war had ended, when the administration of the affairs of 
government had been remitted to the control of civil authority, 
Federal and State, it at once became a vital question as to how 
far the great struggle had enlarged or altered the chart of 
Federal powers, how far it had curtailed or affected the suprem- 
acy of State authority, and in what respect, by changes in either, 
the rights and remedies of the citizen were altered. 

The war itself undoubtedly effected many great changes 
which are not to be found in the Federal Constitution. Some 
of these are not even expressed in the new State Constitutions 
adopted under the reconstruction proceedings. For example, 
slavery was abolished without either Federal or State assent in 
Constitutions. Again, the doctrine that paramount allegiance 
was due to the Federal Government, that issue on which the 
North and South struggled so long and so fiercely, was not 
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established by any new clause inserted in the Federal Constitu- 
tion, but has now become admitted on all hands by the force of 
the Federal power in war, in the first instance, and by its intro- 
duction into the Constitution of every State that resisted it. So 
we have seen grow up, as a consequence of Federal triumph in 
arms, theories of construction of Federal power, now unques- 
tioned, which, prior to that struggle, were hotly and bitterly 
fought ; such, for example, as Federal power over our banking 
system, Federal power over internal improvements, and many 
kindred questions. In the days of Andrew Jackson and John 
Tyler, the exercise of such powers was deemed inadmissible 
under the Constitution. At present, nobody questions the power 
of the Government or gainsays its right in the premises; and 
yet the written Constitution of the United States is the same 
now as then upon all the subjects referred to, unaffected in any 
way by the amendments adopted since the war. 

Between the year 1794 and the year 1865 but one amendment 
to the Federal Constitution was adopted, and that amendment — 
the twelfth — only related to the method of electing the President, 
and need not be considered. In 1865 the thirteenth amendment 
was adopted, quickly followed by the fourteenth and fifteenth. 
When peace had been restored, when the smoke of battle had 
floated off, when civil government again fairly asserted its 
sway, it became at once important, in the light of the war, of 
the amendments above named, of the complete subjugation of 
the States and changes in their Constitutions, to know what 
were the new relations between the Federal and State Govern- 
ments. It was difficult for the ignorant soldier of the Union to 
understand how the triumph and supremacy of that Government 
whose victories he had helped to win were less than absolute; 
and the fallen champion of secession, powerless to resist and 
completely at the mercy of his conqueror, felt that his loss of all 
he had struggled for could not be less than total, whatever 
might be his hope. But it was not the ignorant alone who 
were confused and uncertain as to Federal and State relations; 
the true solution of the problem vexed the most sagacious 
statesmen and the most skillful lawyers of America. 

Of course, the questions growing out of these changes arose 
speedily for decision, and the country awaited anxiously the 
action of the Supreme Court. That great tribunal spoke fully 
and clearly when it reached the celebrated Slaughter House cases, 
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in April, 1873, 16 Wallace, p. 36. No cases ever decided involved 
more to the people of America. The opinion rendered clearly 
and indisputably settled what change in our written Constitu- 
tion had been effected by all the war amendments, and defined 
the new duties, powers, and responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The intent, character, and scope of each amendment 
was explained. It was decided that the sole purpose of the 
thirteenth amendment was to recognize in the Constitution a 
fact already accomplished, viz., the abolition of slavery; that 
the object and scope of the fourteenth amendment was to 
further protect the emancipated slaves from hostile State legis- 
lation; and that the object of the fifteenth amendment was to 
make them voters. 

In the argument of the Slaughter House cases, a construc- 
tion of these amendments had been urged which, had it been 
adopted, would have totally altered the relations between Fed- 
eral and State power theretofore existing. The Supreme Court, 
pointing to the language of the amendments and referring to 
the history of their adoption, rejected the construction sought, 
and disposed of it by saying its effect would be “to fetter and 
degrade the State Governments by subjecting them to the con- 
trol of Congress in the exercise of powers, heretofore universally 
conceded to them, of the most ordinary and fundamental legisla- 
tion,” and “in fact it radically changes the whole theory of the 
relations of the States and Federal Government to each other, 
and of both these Governments to the people.” After the 
rendition of this opinion, doubt, uncertainty, and confusion 
disappeared; the Governments, Federal and State, adapted 
their administration and legislation to the Constitution and 
its amendments as they were construed and expounded by our 
highest tribunal, and it was not until lately that the enlarged 
construction of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amend- 
ments, then, in the Slaughter House cases, rejected, was sought 
to be revived. 

So much, then, for the amendments. If the decision in the 
Slaughter House cases means anything, the amendments have 
nothing in them which increases Federal jurisdiction against 
the States on the line of the Louisiana and Virginia cases, and 
I confess I do not understand the allusions now and then made 
to them as containing something out of which Federal jurisdic- 
tion to sue States can be contrived. Therefore, I dismiss them 
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as not involved in the questions touching the Louisiana and 
Virginia debt cases. 

In these two cases the effort was made, by proceedings in 
Federal courts, to compel the States of Louisiana and Virginia 
to pay their debts in a way different from what they proposed ; 
or, let us make the issue plainer by admitting, for the sake 
of argument, that the real effort made was to prevent these 
States from repudiating. In the discussions of these cases, 
both in and out of court, a great deal has been said of the 
morality or immorality of the transactions involved. I submit 
that if, as I expect to show, the Federal courts had nothing to 
do with the matter for lack of jurisdiction, all the discussion 
of morality or immorality, repudiation ete., was idle. Another 
favorite argument of the minority, in court and out of court, 
has been that a palpable impairment of contract had occurred, 
and it was a shame that it was not corrected. I submit that 
palpable outrage cannot confer jurisdiction, and that wrongs 
are committed every day upon citizens of the United States 
under the eyes of her judiciary which they cannot redress for 
lack of jurisdiction,—wrongs more palpable and violent than any 
deprivation of property, extending sometimes to deprivation 
of life, and yet, however indignant the judiciary may be, they are 
powerless to redress them for lack of jurisdiction. And so I 
say the moral question involved, the hardship involved, the 
equities involved are all in these cases beyond consideration, for 
the barrier of jurisdiction intervenes, or should intervene, and is 
insuperable before they are reached. Let us see. 

In 1787 the Federal Constitution was adopted. It contained 
a clause which was then, and is now, the only ground on which 
Federal jurisdiction to maintain these suits is or can be invoked, 
viz: Art. 1, See.10. “NoState shall . . . passany ... law 
impairing the obligation of contracts.” Standing thus, a State 
might have been, and actually was, sued. The decision in Chis- 
holm rs. Georgia, 2 Dallas, 419, was to the effect that under the 
Constitution a State could be sued. But “ under a prevailing 
sense of danger at that time from Federal power,” 16 Wallace, 
p- 82, the eleventh amendment was adopted almost imme- 
diately, and went into effect in less than seven years after 
the adoption of the Constitution. That amendment reads: 
“The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed 
to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
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against one of the United States by citizens of another State, or 
by citizens or subjects of any foreign State.” Surely, nothing 
could be plainer than this language. 

“ The Judicial Power” is defined by Burrill as the power to 
hear and determine controversies between litigants, upon proper 
eases of law and fact presented for adjudication. The language, 
“ Judicial Power,” was used to cover all branches of Federal 
judicial jurisdiction, for it is used in Article III. to embrace the 
Supreme Court and all inferior tribunals. The amendment 
expresses the full scope of that codrdinate branch of the Federal 
Government, and then says it shall not be construed to extend 
to any suit, ete. Does not this language, standing thus alone 
and unexplained, show that it was the purpose of the States in 
adopting the amendment not only to turn this branch of Fed- 
eral power away from such suits, but to wither it and kill it 
outright whenever it reached the forbidden ground? It does not 
say that the power exists and must not be exercised. It says 
it shall not exist. However it may be with the legislative or 
executive power, the judicial power, in whole or in part, does 
not extend to any such subject. 

Now, observe this also. This amendment was adopted after 
the adoption of Art. I, Section 10; yet it is absolute and un- 
qualified. The language, ‘“ No State shall pass any law impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts,” is not coupled with any con- 
dition, expressed or implied, that the “‘ Judicial Power” shall be 
invoked to redress any violation of the law. Nor is the eleventh 
amendment qualified. It does not say “The Judicial Power, 
ete., shall not extend to any suit, ete., unless in cases where a 
State has passed a law impairing the obligation of contracts.” 
On the contrary, the inhibition is broad and absolute, destroying 
all jurisdiction of the judiciary in suits against the State by the 
parties named, whether for laws impairing contracts or anything 
else, and it was enacted after and with full knowledge of the 
Tenth Section of Article I. We not only have this amendment, 
which in language is plain, and in date subsequent to the con- 
tract clause, but we also have the best authority as to the reasons 
for its adoption. They are homely, but intelligible. 

Says Chief-Justice Marshall, in Cohens vs. Virginia, 6 Whea- 
ton, 406: 

‘Tt is part of our history that at the adoption of the Constitution all 


the States were greatly indebted, and the apprehension that these debts 
might be prosecuted in the Federal courts, formed a very serious objection 
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to that instrument. Suits were instituted, and the Court maintained its 
jurisdiction. The alarm was general, and to quiet the apprehensions that 
were so extensively entertained, this amendment was proposed in Congress 
and adopted by the State Legislatures.” 


Thus we know not only when and how, but why this amend- 
ment was adopted, and it has seldom happened that the reasons 
for the adoption of a law have revived after the lapse of a 
century, in identical form, as in this case; for the States are 
now as deeply in debt and as much alarmed as when it was 
adopted. 

It seems to me that with this history of the amendment, this 
language and these reasons for its adoption before him, a Fed- 
eral judge who attempts, either directly or indirectly, to implead 
a State, abandons all consideration of the limits of his jurisdie- 
tion, utterly disregards the reason and spirit of the law defining 
the domain of Federal judicial power, and chases butterflies of 
sentiment entirely outside his sphere. The mere fact that wrong 
has been done by one and suffered by another is no ground of 
Federal jurisdiction; and if Federal jurisdiction does not exist, 
the Federal Court is as powerless to redress a great wrong as a 
small one. The palpable object, reason, and spirit of the eleventh 
amendment was to deny to the judicial power of the United 
States any vitality whatever in the domain discussed. The 
effort, in spite of its plain language and the well-known reasons 
for its adoption, to still invade that domain by indirect methods 
is not only beneath the dignity of the Federal judiciary, but if 
pursued will inevitably bring it into ridicule when it reaches a 
point where it can neither advance nor recede. 

When the Supreme Court decided the case of the Memphis 
and Charleston Railroad vs. the State of Tennessee, at the Oc- 
tober term, 1879, it struck the true key-note of all this contro- 
versy. Said Chief-Justice Waite: “The remedy, which is pro- 
tected by the contract clause of the Constitution, is something 
more than the privilege of having a claim adjudicated. Mere 
judicial inquiry into the rights of parties is not enough. There 
must be the power to enforce the results of such inquiry before 
there can be said to be a remedy which the Constitution deems 
part of a contract. Inquiry is one thing; remedy another. 
Adjudication is of no value as a remedy unless enforcement fol- 
lows. It is of no practical importance that a right has been 
established, if the right is no more available afterward than 
before.” 
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It is strenuously argued that although the jurisdiction can- 
not be exercised against a State sued as such, it may still be 
exercised by suing the officers, and many cases are cited. In 
some of these cases the Federal hawk has certainly swooped 
very close to the State dove-cote, and dragged its prey from the 
very door of safety. But that fact does not prove that the 
decisions were right, and in most of the cases the exercise of 
jurisdiction was justified under the general power of equity, 
where title in a specific thing and danger of irreparable damage 
from its loss is asserted, to pursue it and reclaim it in specie, 
allowing any other claimant to interplead and assert title to 
it.* Especially was this doctrine that officers might be sued, 
although the State could not be sued, asserted in the Louisiana 
ease. It seems to me that this method of acquiring substantial 
jurisdiction where it is technically and essentially forbidden, is 
not only an evasion unworthy of the judiciary, but contrary to 
every rule of practice and precedent of the tribunals themselves. 

I might enumerate many rules of practice applying to 
ordinary litigation, every one of which must be ignored, 
forgotten, overlooked, in order to maintain this idea of wrig- 
gling sideways into jurisdiction where none exists, by suing 
agents when they are known to be mere representatives of a 
principal who confessedly cannot be sued. What would be 
said of a lawyer who, having a client in controversy with a bank 
or railroad, brought no suit against either bank or railroad, yet 
sought mandamus against its employés, from president down to 
teller or brakesman, to compel them to disobey their principals 
and do what he wished? A chancellor would laugh him out of 
eourt. Yet judges and lawyers are to-day found seriously main- 
taining that this very thing may be done against a State which 
adds to the ordinary corporate functions the attributes of sov- 
ereignty, and is declared exempt from all interference by “the 
Judicial Power.” What means this guarantee to the States of 
exemption from the judicial power, if it can thus be avoided 
and evaded ? 

* Since this article was written, the Supreme Court has decided the case 
of Cunningham rvs. The Railroad Co. et al., in which it has so fully indorsed 
these views that I may be pardoned a little vanity in alluding to it. Here 
may be found a full citation of the cases which I forbore from referring to, 
and an admission that ‘the Federal hawk had swooped too close to the 


State dove-cote” in the past. I refer the lawyer and student to that decision 
as the true exposition of Federal law on this subject. 
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“The State” is not a tangible entity, on which process 
could be served in any event. Its sovereignty is only mani- 
fested through these very publie servants who, according to the 
contention of the opposite side, can be sued. If jurisdiction to 
sue the State existed, how would she be reached by process? 
Manifestly, by service upon her officers, who are the visible and 
tangible exponents of her invisible and intangible sovereignty. 
If judgment were rendered, how would it be executed? Mani- 
festly, by mandates to these same officers; for the State has no 
ogres or genii or spirits to work her will. Therefore, if she 
could be sued, exactly the same thing would oceur as may 
happen when she cannot be sued, according to our opponents, 
and the eleventh amendment of the Federal Constitution is a 
“something —nothing,” only securing to the State the barren 
privilege of not being named specifically in the writ. Does any 
sensible man believe that this was the object of the States in 
insisting upon this eleventh amendment ? 

But suppose the Supreme Court had adopted the contention 
of the appellants in the Louisiana case, for example, and pro- 
ceeded to order the State officers to do thus and so. To grant 
the prayer of the bill it was necessary to order the State Auditor 
and Treasurer to deal with funds in the State treasury, and levy 
and collect taxes contrary to acts of the Legislature. The State 
judiciary would not have attempted to exercise such control, for 
the Constitution of Louisiana forbade the judiciary from invad- 
ing the Legislative Department; and these questions of State 
finance were political questions, dependent on legislative disere- 
tion, and out of the pale of judicial functions. Yet, although 
the domestic State judiciary could not interfere, a Federal tribu- 
nal would have to exercise discretionary political powers higher 
than those possessed by the codrdinate department of the State, 
provided the State, who was no party and could not be bound 
by the proceedings, took no step to look out for her own inter- 
ests. These State officers thus acting would of course be kept 
before the Court, to report from time to time their actings and 
doings in levying taxes, paying bonds, ete. Their bondsmen 
would of course be relieved from all liability on their regular 
bonds given as State officers. The Court would be compelled to 
require new bonds. At last, we should have the spectacle of 
the affairs of a sovereign State in the hands of receivers of a 
foreign tribunal, without the State ever having been party to the 
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cause; and of taxes levied on her people by a Federal court. If 
there ever was such a spectacle of sovereignty, it has not been 
recorded; and if such a state of things is possible, the talk 
about States having any sovereignty is mere sound, signifying 
nothing. If we pursue this wonderful scheme, it becomes more 
bewildering than the relationship of children, offspring of father 
and son who marry daughter and mother; and if we begin to 
think what the State, who never has been sued and is in no 
wise bound, may be doing through her Legislature and other- 
wise, while her officers are being ordered around by the Federal 
court, we will not only conclude that the effort to exercise 
these powers is forbidden, but ridiculous, and caleulated to put 
any judge in the mad-house who opens the Pandora-box of such 
a jurisdiction. 

A good deal has been said in dissenting opinions and other 
papers about exercising this jurisdiction, because the State has 
consented to be sued. It seems to me such language is loose. 
How can a Federal court acquire jurisdiction by consent in a 
ease like this? Suppose the State stood begging at the door to 
be sued, does not the eleventh amendment say, “The judicial 
power of the United States shall not be construed to extend to 
any suit,” ete.? Then if it shall not be construed to extend to 
any such ease, how can consent give jurisdiction ? 

That the consent was given to suits begun in a State court 
and removed to a Federal court does not help the matter, for 
the inhibition extends not only to suits “commenced” but to 
those “ prosecuted” in the Federal court. This language was 
used advisedly; it was intended to wither and destroy this 
branch of Federal jurisdiction entirely. Consent could not give 
jurisdiction in a case “commenced” or in a case “ prosecuted ” 
in a Federal court, for the judicial power there to entertain 
such cases is no power at all. It has no more power to hear 
such a cause than it has to impeach the Emperor of Brazil for 
drunkenness, and if it had power to hear it, there is not suf- 
ficient power in all the machinery of Federal judiciary to reach 
the political agencies which must be moved to pay State debts. 

The Supreme Court of the United States when it refused to 
grant the relief prayed for in the Louisiana case, asserted no 
new States Rights theory whatever, but merely pointed to a 
failure of jurisdiction in Federal courts which has been known 
to exist for nearly a century, and declared, what every student 
knows, that this exemption on the part of the State from suits 
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in Federal tribunals is one of the undisputed reserved rights of 
sovereign States. If it is wrong that such a condition of law 
should exist, it is a wrong very deliberately committed by the 
States; for after the right of suit once existed they took it away. 
Taking it away, as was done by the eleventh amendment, did 
not make the clause against laws impairing the obligations of 
contracts a dead letter; it only took away jurisdiction in such 
cases where the State was a party defendant, and left the juris- 
diction to invalidate such laws in suits between proper parties. 

I forbear from citing further authorities, but respectfully 
submit that the careful study of Supreme Court decisions fails 
to discover the alleged leaning toward States Rights doctrines. 
This much is true, however,— that a tribunal essentially Federal, 
more independent of the power of the States than any other 
body or officer in any of the departments of Government, has 
from the beginning oftener pointed out the boundary where Fed- 
eral power ends and State power begins than any other in our 
Government. But this is because it has oftener studied and 
expounded the Constitution, which, the more it is studied, dis- 
closes more and more, and often surprisingly, that “immense 
mass” of sovereignty still remaining in the States, alluded to so 
often by Chief-Justice Marshall. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, while it has been 
always bold and quick and clear to recognize and announce, 
whenever called upon, essential and inherent powers in the 
Federal Government to maintain its supremacy, whether that 
power was derived from the express or implied language of the 
written Constitution, or from higher law, has nevertheless with 
steady hand insisted that until the Constitution shall be blotted 
out, our form of government is duplex, with rights and powers 
in States which cannot be ignored or construed away, unless 
the language of the Constitution is as sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal. To have held this truth steadily in view 
amid all the disturbing surroundings and all the temptations 
of power to ignore it; to have held an oftentimes unwilling 
people up to its recognition; to have stood through all these 
years until the people have been brought back to truth and 
soberness in their understanding of Federal and State rela- 
tions,—is a record which must always redound to the honor, 
power, and glory of that great tribunal, the Supreme Court. 


Joun S. WISE. 
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